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PREFACE. 



^Experience has convinced the 
author of the following pages, that 
children seldom undemtand the poetiy 
which they early learn by rQte, .and 
tliat thus, instead of fornnng a poetic 
taste, they acquire the habit of repeat- 
ing words to which they affix no 
distinct ideas, or of admiring melo* 
dious sounds which are to them 
, destitute of meaning. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The pleasure that we receive from 
the remote alluspjnys or. metaphoric 
language of poetry depends, in a 
great degree, upon the rapidity with 
which we pass over a number of in- 
termediate ideas, and seize the mean- 
ing of the author ; but children find 
much difficulty in supplying the 
elisions of poetic thought and die- 
lion. It is to them a laborious 
process ; and even when they perform 
it successfully, much of the pleasure 
escapes during the operation. Surely 
it is doing young people injustice, 
ta force fine poetry upon them before 
they can possibly taste its excellence; 
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for thus we rob them of preKnt^ mod 
(tefiaud them of ftitine: pteawre. 
Beside the hazard of disgusting them 
with poeNay, there is iMnge^ of in- 
dttdng servile iinitatiiHiy and of h^* - 
bitua^ng Ihtjf mimb to admire wittb^ ^ 
OHt idioice or diacrimiaatioii. Th6> 
vl^<»M of Ifterature noir abonnda witfa; 
copieti of copyktBy who, varying; 
metely the arrangement of the worda^ ' 
mn tbe cbdnges etemaUy apon dle^ 
isame sei of .ideiaSb PxobaUj this! 
wont of biiginatity of th^ught^.and 
tfaispeorpetna] aasbeneasof expvession, 
may t it sodie measure adse from ther 
v^jaeratitw which i& earlj^ impressed^ 
a 3 
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upon the mind for certain standards of 
excellence ; Teneration independent 
of reaaon, which idisposes the young 
student to admire and imitate, with- 
out instructing him how to analyse 
or combine. Whoever att^ds to the 
observations made by children upon 
poetry, will soon discover ^* that 
their admiration is usually excited by 
qubint and uncommon cacpressions, 
rather than by natural sentiments, cor 
lively fuctures of reality. They hear 
that the sublime is veiled in obscun 
rity^ and they are inclined tavenqrate 
whatever is obscure^' as if it ware ne*. 
cesaarily. sublime. Not. amly duK 
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dren, but poets themselves, are in- 
clined to this mistake. Gray says, 
that the langua^ of the i^e is never 
the language of poetry ; and he was 
so much pleased with certain obso- 
lete expressions in Dryden, that he 
made a list of them for his own prac 
tice, such as muaeful mopingsy-^ 
roundelay of love^ — ireful mood^^ 
jfijf/rbished for the fields— foiled dod" 
dered odke. Without stopping to 
examine whether these ornaitients be 
truly poetiCf we coay safely assert, 
tfatit no one, merely by using them, 
can beeoa:ie ajpoet: lapkeys do not 

^eeome gratlemen by strutting inr this 
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cast clothes of didr iHafit^rs. Gray 
seems, however, to hav^ planned 
with one taste, and to bave executed 
widi another. The Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard, and bis Ode on 
Eton CoUege, the mwt sioipie of. 
his poetry, are perhaps the ihest ge- 
nerally esteemed ; aiid bis ^Hytnn^ to 
Adversity does not wkm to require 
the aid of xraeouth phiweblogy tx». 
make it equal to ^^ Ruin .sem thee, 
ruthless king r' orliheSocig ofOdw: 
^ To form a poMk tastei f^'di^ku 
eht meiEins mitet be^€«ipkry^i • Tbe^ 
attent^n' must b& ^itf ly ditf#dted^it(9 
tliose dariimstaQdesciftiOMwe, .wbkb 
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are capable of exciting ideas either of 
the subHme or beautiful ; and to such 
books as may assist in awakening the 
mind to observation. Perhaps the 
first introduction to poetry should be 
obtained from prose. Many short 
sentences of true poetry have been se- 
lected for children from the Old 
Testament. Many may be found in 
books of natural history.. White of 
Selboume describes the various flight 
pf birds in the following manner:— 
** Swallows sweep over the sur- 
face of the ground and water, and 
distinguish themselves by quick evO" 
lutions; the king-fisher darts along 
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like an arrow ; sky-larks rise and fidl 
perpendicularly as tbey sii^^ wood* 
Igrks hang poised in the air/' &c. 
. Compare these with Pope's epi- 
thets in Windsor Forest: — ^^ The 
whirring pheasant^'*-^^^ the tdamor* 
ous lapwing," — " the mounting lark>** 
&c. — ^It is obvious that the same ba-^ 
bits of observation supplied the prose 
waiter with description^ and the poet 
with epithets. 

.From simple epithets and single 
sentences we may proceed to more 
finished passages, such as die follow- 
ing, from Mrs. Barbauld's Hymns :— 
'^ The glorious sua is set in the 
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west ; th^ night diJW^ls, and thie air^ 
whkk waft mltryx he^qm^ coot.'* . 
«' The flowers f^ ^ (ihpir cqIowt 
ed leaves; they fold.tbemsie^es'i|p» 
i^^h^tbeirh^ada m Ik^ sl^qder 
4rtaiki^'&cv: ■ :: ../ .. 

^ Hia 9QldiHnei iaiagQs in : these 
hympss axe ; happily suiM^ to the 
compMsJiieaMon of ehikipeH^ sidd their 
l)ar!itoiBi(Mii)biigite9e ckmaos the e^ff, 
ii&ilboiit chMling fl^e tmdsrsta^dingb 
Maiiy beai^tfiikpassageq^ prc^i^ for 
youth, ijoaybe foiiiid in Watts *' On 
. the Impvovemebt of the 'Mind ;'* and 
in the measured prose of f eaelon 
there is much eloqhence^ which 
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young people can taste and compre- 
hend before they are old enough to 
read the whole of his Telemachus 
with advantage. 

There is still wanting a mythology 
for children, that might lay the foun<- 
dation for a poetic l^iste, without 
shockihg dteency^ or;inculGsiting vice 
and foUy.^— Lord Chesterfifeld^ the 
Abb^ Tressan, and Madame Mod** 
signy, have compiled pleasing works 
on this subject, that may be safely 
put into the hands of children ; but 
they have borrowed no ornaments 
from poetry. Surely such a work 
might be enriched with proper paa- 
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sages from the best translations of 
Homer, Yirgil, and Ovid, from some 
of the French poets, and from the 
exquisite gems in the Botanic 
Garden. 

When our pupils have obtained 
some genersX knowledge of mytholo- 
gy, and have acquired the rudiments 
of a taste for poetic language, it will 
thea be the proper time to introduce, 
tiiem to our classical poets. 

In, education, however, as in all 
the affairs of life,' the right must often 
yield to the expedient; and we must 
consider not merely what is the best 
possible, but rather what is the most 
b 
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feasible^ m tkeeziating eircumsta/iu^. 
It iar not to be supposed, tbat j^re^ 
ceptora caa be.pfeiT^iied upon -im- 
mediately to change t^ir usual p|ac« 
tice ; nor can it be expected thai} pa* 
fents> although convinced : o£ the 
error of putting fine poeitry too eaorlj^ 
vskto ^\ hands of childpev, AosM^, 
tov^ i3U%ie9xt strian^ of laiiid to 
let theii! pupils s^pear ^ovant c^ 
what others of the same age lace 
taught» It is tbai^oiie ixsobabley ifaat 
the practice of teadiing young pe<^4e 
a certain quantity of poetry by rote 
wiH long prevail, bodi in schools and 
in private faDailiea.<-*?With thk heM^ 



the author Im endb^outoed \U> ^^ender 
a letv, populidr. ff^oems intelfigible' to 
yoiiilg readtoi^; 

.Those irfao have long^-eatabliBhed 
p^fBOfiSesaions m fianfdurof L'All^rd 
add II PaeQnab waf perhaps deetn it 
aispcicie$ oflkeniry sadrilc^, to^criti-' 
oise any pait bf these poeoiB, aiid ti^l 
turn with disgust from ^le detailed 
explanation of lines> which they sup- 
pose must be intuitively understood 
by kindred souls. Where expres- 
sions have a prescriptive right to be 
admired, it will perhaps be thought 
superfluous, if not presumptuous, 
to examine the reason why we ad- 
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mire. — But die following pages are 
addressed to diose who have no lite- 
rary prejudices ; the author shields 
himself from the indignation of the 
learned, by professing to write only 
for the unlearned reader ; and, with« 
out any ambition to shine, he is 
content with the bumble hope of 
being useful. 



INTRODUCTION. 



jToUNG readers need not be made accn* 
xately acquainted with the Tarions definitioBS 
which have been given of poetry. If, how- 
ever, a prec^ptot wish to determine in bis 
puip^N inind the limits of prose and fwetry, 
hk may refer to sotne etcdient leittsrks in 
Lord Kaime^s IKlemeifts of Cr t fifc i sm, in QtmfM 
Letters to West, and in Mr» Wcsf« Answers, 
and also in ib^ interlude between tlMfe first 
and second cantos of the second part of the 
Botanic Garden. 



It is suffident to- tha fmnut parpMd i/b 
tnlbrm tbe lettmer, 4bat pbeivj is fendnllf 
«arritten'in t^erse; «nd tbatmM^KAvifi<ttn 
pMe by being d hr HkA tBt#. liioi^ e^*^ 

bs 
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which contains a certain number of sylla- 
bles* 

« 
Heroic metre» which is the most usual kind, 
consists of lines of ten ^llables. Pope^s and 
Milton's works, are chiefly written in this 
metre ; but Pope writes in rhyme, and Milton 
in blank verse : — 

Soft as the wily fox it seen to creep, 
Where bask on snuny banks the simple sheep.**— Pops. 

Each of these lines consists of ten syllables; 
and the last words of each of them, ** creep,** 
and^< sheepy* rhyme to each other ; that is to 
say, resemble each other in sound. 

^ Ye^miiU and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dnsky or gray. 
Till tbesnn paints yonr fleecy skirts with gold.** 

Milton. 

Each of these lines also consists of ten syl- 
lafaies; but though they &re not in rhyme,, we 
easily distinguish them from prose. The 
difference consists in the choice <rf the worda^ 
and in thdr arrangement, as may be per<* 
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eeived by reading the same words in an order 
different from that in which they are at present 
placed. The ear will feel that the cadence or 
sound is unlike va'se ; and the underrtanding 
will know that the sense is conveyed in words 
different from those used in history or in a 
newspaper; for instance, the following passage 
cannot be mistaken for prose :— <* Ye exhala* 
tions and mists that now rise from steaming 
lake, or gray or dusky hill, till the sun paints 
with gold your fleecy skirts." 

All verses are not written in lines of ten 
syllables; some are written in eight, and 
some few in twelve ; indeed we meet with lines 
in poetry of every Dumber%f syllables from 
three to fonrtten ; and if the reader have a 
mind to be informed more particularly, he 
may consult a pretty little book which was 
published some years age, the fourth volume 
of the Circle of8eiea<^. He should, how* 
ever, ask soine, friend to po\n% ,^ut what 
parts «f the book , be. opfiay consult with 
advantage. ..,.. 
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lo poetry ^rds are not uied literally ; that 
is lo Bay> th^ are tKot to be Imderstood ex* 
'iiedy ID the utoal manner: for exiiDiple^ 
wben we tty the '* golden aun/' we do not 
tneaa to say that the ran is ande of gold* 
This mode of s|ieakifog is called ^gtiraltoe, or 
speaking in figMes di;tsopfea; the word trop€ 
being nsed by the best writer^ indiscriminate* 
]y with figure, when inanimate substances are 
described, as if they were capable of action t 
when qualities are attributed to any thing 
which do not exactly belong to it, or when 
an adjective which is suited to one w<^rd ia 
joined to another in a sentence, thia m^maer 
of ^f>eaking, or writihrg, is called figutativi^ 
probabfy because qualities of 4iie mind ax« iit 
thif manner chiai^ into id^ai figures or 
fiersona* 

Tbe^vofids td ^pasft irvf A are ptroae: the 
truth here means merdy wMt h true; but 
h9 Spoke wiih the ^Me o/Tmth is fl^rati««v 
Ibecause Truth is here repmseAted ns « pertsii 
that has a voice, . . 



Not only a single wdrd, but teTeraMrords 
tbgethet^oT a whole sentence, may be figure* 
tive ; iw, ** The tl^mhling Chrove confetsed 
its fHght" In tiiis line, not only efery 
word, but all the sentiments, are figuratire. 

Figures of rhetorick are of various sorts, 
and have particular names, all of which are 
well described in the following passage from 
Blackwell, which I do not quote as necessary 
to be got by heart by my young readers, but 
that it may be referred to upon occasion :— 

** There is a general analogy and relation 
between all tropeg, and that in all of them, 
a man uses a foreign or strange word instead 
of a proper one, and therefore says one thing 
and means something different. When he says 
one thing and means another almost the same, 
it is a stfnecdache. When he says one thing 
and means another mutually depending, it is 
amelQiiymy. When he says one thing and 
means another opposite or contrary, it is an 
irany. When he says one thing and means 



ailQtiiei! like it«.it is a mstaph^K*, ^W^Wff^^^ 

4/*W*fy» A met^pk^jr w^if^ito.a great 
clogf^e of boldafS8>{^ ^^rAo/^;- and ^h«iK 
at;firrt Milod. it.«ee9i»,H.lit|t^^>:))af/»h and 
shocking, and may be imagined to carry some 
iiiipropriety» it U a. oalli<^r#«i>f'*: , 
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POETRY EXl^LAINED. 



" THE YOUTH AND THE PHILOSOPHER." 



«« A GRECIAN youth, of talenU raite. 
Whom Plato's philosophic cajre 

; Philasophie care — means the care 
of a philosopher. 



** Had formed for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast his matchless skill 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel. 

Nobler view. — More noble than 
what? than curbing the steed or 
guiding the wheel — What wheel? 
the wheel of the youth^s chari^* ' 

B 
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carriage — it does not particularly af- 
lude to the wheel; it means the 
whole carriage. 

** And as he passM the gazing throng^ 
With gracefal ease, and smack'd the thong, 

TAro»g'--=TOeans a crowd, or col- 
lection of people. 

' Chraceful easey-^r^ikQ philosophic 
care, does not mean that ease was 
graceful, hut that the ease with which 
he moved made him appear gracefal. 



** The idiot wonder they expressed 
Was praise and transport to his bveafl(t. 

Idiot wonder. — The word idiot is 
here converted into an adjective, for 
idiotic wonder. 



<< At length quite Taiii lie needs would sb«w 
His master what his art could do^ 
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His master — Wte Plato ; and as the 
youth saw that the skill he showefd 
in driving a chariot had excited the 
wonder and admiration of others, he 
thought that it would equally delight 
hi$ master. 



''And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus* sacred shade. 

The Grecians had slaves : that is, 
people who were sometiities bought 
and sold, and who sometimes were 
captives taken in war: they were 
under the absolute dominion of their 
masters for life, and were governed 
by the fear of blows, like our cattle. 

Sacred shade — is the shade of the 
sacred grove which surrounded Aca- 
demus. 

Academus — was the name of the 
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place where Plato taught philoBo- 
phy.; fipm: which name 'Academy is- 
derived. 



•• The trembling grove confessed its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started ut the sight. 

Here the trees are personrified, and 
represented as feeling the human pas- 
sion of fear ; and the wood-nymphs 
are also supposed to be terrified at 
the unaccustomed appearance of the 
chariot and horses. 



•* The muses drop the learned lyre, 
And to their' inmost shades retire. 

The muses — are supposed by the 
poet to frequent unseen this sacred 
grove, to listen to the divine philoso- 
phy of Plato ; and are represented as 
retiring with disgust from the intrusioa 
of the youthful charioteer. 
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" Howe'er the youth with forward air 
Bows to the sage, and mojuats the car ; 
The lash resound s, the coursers spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring. 

However — means, notwithstanding 
that the youth must have seen, that 
the philosophers who assembled to 
hear Plato were shocked at thi^ 
intrusion. 

The lash — means the whip. When 
ja boy cracks his whip, it is the lash 
that resounds. 

The rolling chariot — not the rolling 
ring. This is a metonymy. 



*« And gathering crowds with eager eyes 
And shouts, pursue hioi as he flies. 
Crowds, — that were collecting at 
this sight, pursued him with their 
looks, and with shouts of applause. 
HejUes — does not mean that he 
B 9 
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literally flew, but that he went almost 
as fast as if he flew. 



'• Triumphant to the goal return'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom burn'd. 

The goal — sometimes means, as it 
does here, the place from which the 
racer sets out. 

Nobler thirst. — His bosom burned 
with ambition to execute the nobler 
or more difficult task of passing ex- 
actly, over the same track again. 

Burned. — ^To burn with thirst is. a 
well chosen metaphor, as both thirst 
and fire are quenched with water 
— ^this is a double metaphor* 

" And now along th' indented plain, 
llie self-same track he marks again ; 

Indented — literally means the im- 
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pressjon of teeth upon any thingf,.but it 
generally means any impression what- 
ever ; for instance, it here means the 
impression of the wheels in the 
dust. 

The self-same track.^^lt was a dif- 
ficult feat for a charioteer to direct the 
wheels of his chariot so as to describe 
repeatedly the same circle. 



** Pursues with care the uice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 

To deviate — means to go out of the 
way. 

** AtnazemenI t>eiz'd the circling crpwd^ 
The youths with emulation glow*d. 
Ev'n hen rded sages haiPd the boy. 
And all, but Plato, gaz'd. with joy. 

The feats of this youth equally de- 
lighted the old and young— the youths 
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be inspired with emulation, that is, a 
desire to equal or excel. Emulation 
does not mean envy. 

Bearded. — Men who were* old, 
and whose beards were grown long* 
(for at that time the Grecians did 
not shave) were revered — as old men 
were thought to be wiser than others, 
on account of their experience. 

Sage — means wise ; a wise person 
is therefore called a sage — ^these also 
congratulated, Or hailed him, upon 
his success ; all but Plato ; 

** For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 

This sentence is transposed ; in 
prose it would be placed thus : — For 
he the sage who judged of things with 
an unprejudiced eye (not dazzled 
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with outward appearances) beheld the 
triumphs of the field with pain. 

The^eld—me^m the plai n on which 
h^ ran ; and the triumphs of the field 
are the victories of the course or race. 



** And when the charioteer drew nigfay 
And flusb'd with hope had caught his eye. 

Flushed — means elated ; persons 
who are elated with success are apt to 
blush. ' 



•* Alas ! unhappy youth, he cried. 
Expect no praise from me (and sigh'd) ; 
With indignation I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away. 
The time profusely squander'd there 
On vulgar arts, beneath thy care. 
If well employed (at less expense). 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense. 
And raisM thee from a coachman's fate. 
To govern men, und guide the state." 
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And sighed. — These words are 
not part of Plato's speech : it mean^, 
that the philosopher sighed as he 
spoke ; it grieved the wise and deep- 
judging Plato to see a youth of such 
rare talents or acquirements throw 
away his time. 

Expense — means expense of time 
and trouble. 

The pupil will take notite of the 
word thee in the two lines hefore the. 
last — Thee is a more poetical word 
than you, it should be pointed out to 
the pupil, that the rhymes in this lit- 
tle poem are frequently inaccurate. 



11 
"ELEGY 

tCPPOSBD TO Bl WBITTIlt tN A 

COUNTRY CHUBCH YARDr 
BY qh^ay. 

This ia one o^ the most popular 
poems that we know of; it pleases all 
ranks and all ages : and it is therefore 
a proper piece to begin, witli. 

This poem is called an £legy, be* 
cause the subject of it is melancholy^ 
It describes the appearance of a, coun- 
try churchyard on a summer^s even- 
ing, and expresses the thoughts that 
arose in the mind of the poet, w,hen 
he reflected upon the objects which he 
saw before him. H^ marks the hour, 
by mentioning the tolling of nie cur- 
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few or evening bell — the return of the 

ploughman and his cattle from their 

work, and the approach of darkness. 

1. 

** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plodshis weary ^vay. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
The curfew. — When William Duke 
of Normandy conquered England, 
about seven hundred and fifty years 
ago, he obliged all the peojileto retire 
to their houses and put out their fires 
at eight o'clock in the evening, to pre- 
vent them from assemblinginthe night 
to form schemes against his govern- 
ment. A bell was therefore rung at 
that hour to watn the people to cover 
their fires.* Cover in French is 

* This .eircnmgtance is denied by Andrews, ia hift 
history of England. 
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eouvre — ^and fire in French is feu^ 
couvre-feu., which by leaving out 
some of the ktter^s becomes corfeu 
or curfew. . ^ 

KnelL — A church bell rung at the 
death of any person ; it is sometimes 
called a passing bell. 

Parting. — Shortened from depart- 
ing. The- words departing this life 
are sometimes used instead of dying. 
The tolling of the curfew may then 
be considered as a warning of the de- 
parture of the day. 

Wind. — To wind means properly 
to move round. When a road is not 
straight, but turns in different direc- 
tions without sharp corners (angles), 
it is said to wind, though it does not 
form a circle, or move quite round, 
tt is here said the herd wind; we 
c 
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should say ia Gommon conversation, 
Ihe herd wiucis, because the b^rd 
9ieaD9 o<ie h^d; but 93 there are 
many cattle in a herd, it is alJowabAe to 
use the verb wind m the plural num- 
ber ; and the plural raises tbe idea of 
a scattered herd — the siagular nimbcf 
raises, the yle^ oC s^ drove. Am observ- 
ing pupil ma^ a^^ why wincfif nxight 
not aa we^ have b^en meA in the sin- 
g^^r Q^mnbeiw The s. w oiaitted be- 
cause it jvould not sound agreeaUy 
with the s at the beginning of the Qext 
vrord,. «/Qifl/y. 

X^^— *^Ground t^at is not pl<H4gh» 
ed^ but that is covered vi^ith grass, 
the same as lay. The next stanza or 
division of; the poem continues to de- 
scribe evening, the landscape begins 
U> dis^p^^r for Vfrajqyt of light Hhsi m 
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is still or quiet, nolliifig but the hum 
of the beetle and the tinkling of the 
sheep bells are heard. 

S. 

** Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 

sight. 
And all the mr a solemn stillness holds, 
SiATe where the l^eetk ntheels hie droBing 

flight, 
And drowsy tinkliags l«ll the distant folds ; 

The landscape or prospect is said 
to^^glimmer ;'' that is, to shine faintly. 

Sotemnr^The word solemn means 
awful : it originally meant what hap- 
pened but once a yeml 

Observe, that it is a soleilin still- 
ness which holds the air, and not the 
air which holds a solemn stillness. 

Dfomng beetle wheeis his flight ; 
-^thatis, flies in circles. "Droning,'* 
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a noise like that made .by a laige bee 
call^ a drone. 

Drowsy tinklings. — One sheep in a 
flock has usually a bell tied Vound his 
neck, by the sound of which the rest 
of the flock is called, and kept toge- 
ther. When the sheep that carry the 
bell lie down to rest, they move their 
necks slowly and seldom, which gives 
to the bells a faint and interrupted 
sound. 

Fold—ov pen — a little inclosure 
made of moveable frahaes of wood, 
called hurdles, in which farmers 
sometimes inclose their flocks of 
sheep . at night. The word fold is 
used here to express the flocks con- 
tained in the fold, and not the fold 
itself; for, though the drowsy tink- 
lings may be said to lull or put to 
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steep the flocks, It would be nonsense 
in prose or common ccMiversadon to 
talk of lulling a sheep-pen or fold. 
The word fold is sometimes used as 
a verb — to "/oW hfe flock/' m^aus to 
shut his flock up in a fold. 

<*Sftvethat from yonder ivj^mantlod tower. 
Hie moping owl does to the moon compl«ia 
Of such as wandering near her secret bower» 
Molest her ancient solitary reigu. 

5ai;€— except. 

Ivy-mantled tower. — Mantle is a 
robe or covering. The poet describes 
the tower as having a covering of ivy, 
to show that it was an old tower, be- 
cause owls frequent ruined towers. 
Besides, as poetry is a kind of paint- 
ing in words, describing the tower as 
covered with ivy, makes it more like 
c 3 
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a picture than it would have been 
without this additional circum- 
stance. 

, My young readers will observe, 
that in these stanzas the adjectives, 
parting, lowing, weary, glimmering, 
solemn, droning, distant, and ivy- 
mantled, would not have been used 
in prose. Adjectives used in this 
manner, to add to, or to limit, the 
descriptions contained in the sub- 
stantives to which they are annexed, 
are called epithets; and upon the 
propriety of these epithets much of 
the beauty of poetry depends. In 
prose, but few epithets are used ; and 
in poetry they should not be crowd- 
ed too closely, and they should never 
appear superfluous. When two epi- 
thets are joined together, as, ivy- 
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mantled, they are called compound 
epithets. 

Moping.— rTo mope, is to seem 
stiipified by itielaticholy : an owlhas 
this appearance, especially in the day- 
time, because it nearly shuts its eyes, 
which cannot bear much light ; but 
at night the owl opens its eyes, which 
are formed so as to see in twilight 
(perhaps twainlight, that light which. 
is between day and night). An owl 
is very far from being a stupid bird. 
The ancients considered it as the fa- 
vourite of Minerva ; but whether this 
bird wei^e her favourite as goddess of 
wisdom, or of war, is doubtful ; it is 
most probable that she patronised the 
owl in her warlike character. For 
Minerva is opposed to Mars, as em- 
ploying art against ' mere force. To 
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suif rise an enemy by aight was ae^ 
cou nted highly brave and meri torimis i^ 
and as^ the owl generally catches its 
prey by night, it might therefore h^ 
conaida*ed a$ ^ emblen of wUtaiy 
stratagem. 

Doctor Dajrwin says, in hm E^any 
on Female Education^ p^ 99) ^' The 
owl bends both his eyes upon th^ oih- 
ject which he obsea^ves ; anii by thus 
pi&rpetually tumjilg his head tP Cbei 
thing he iisspect^ 9ppeam to haye 
greater attention to it, and has thence 
acquired the mwie of the bird of wi^ 
doit). All other birds,: I believe, look 
at objecte with one eye only ; bii^ it 
is witli the eye nearest the object 
which they attend to/' 

Does to the moon cQmplain.^thi» 
here meant» that the coipplaining 
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notes of the owl seem to be addressed 
to the moon, as there is no other strik- . 
ing general object, to which* theowl 
might be supposed to address herself. 
Probably the notes of the owl are ut- ; 
tered to call her companions. 

Dogs are also supposed to howl at 
the moon. 

•*Nor watchful dogs bark at the silent moon,'* 

is a line of Dryden's. 

** I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, . 
«* Than such a Roman." — Sh^aK^speare. ' 
Molest her ancient solitary rergn^^ 
disturb her from her accustomed seat. 
The owl, by residing long in an old 
ruin, seems to acquire a right to her 
habitation 43y long possession. I will 
not attempt here to explain how men 
acquire a right to property by long 
undisturbed possession. 
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4. 
<< Beneatl) those ragged elms, that yew tree*« 

diade 
Where heti^ ^ tuff ia mwy » moaU'rins 

hfi^p. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

By using the word " those,^' the 
poet endeavours to make the reader 
present at the scene. Gray has at- 
tempted the same kind of description 
in prose, in one of his letters from 
Italy, when he points out objects to 
his friend Mr. West, as if he were 
present and could see them. "There 
is a moon ! There are stars for you ! 
Do not you hear the fountain ? Do 
not you smell the cn*ange flowers ? 
That buildiDg yonder ts tih^ convept 
of St. Isidore; aad dial eminence 
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with the cypress trees anil pines upon 
it, the top of mount Quirinal/^ 

Heaves the turf. — Saying that the 
turf is raised in heaps, is prose ; saying 
that it rises, or seems to rise of iteelf, 
is the language of poetry. 

Rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.^Rude; it properly means 
rough, fustic, unpolished. — Sleep ; 
Sleep in death. Death is frequently 
compared to sleeps 

5. 

<< The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twitting from her straw-built 

shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, or die echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 

bed. 

tQmj*s Lettsn, Vol. I. p. 89, Let. 31. 
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Breezy call'-''^the call of the bre«Je. 

— The wind in poetry is said, to 
murmur, to whisper, &c. 

Incense-breathing. — Another Com- 
pound epithet, — Incense i3 the stnoke 
of perfume, and is therefore properly 
appKed in» speaking of the breath, 
which issues frpm the mouth, and 
which looks like smoke, as may be 
seen on a. cold morning, or in frosty 
weather. It is here applied to morn- 
ing at it were to a person who is sup- 
posed to breathe a sweet perfume, be- 
cause the morning air is usually 
sweet and refreshing, 

Cock^s shriil clarion^ — or trum- 
pet. 

Echoing horn-^oi the huntsman. 
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6. 

•* For them no more the blazing hearth shall 

burn. 
Or busy huusewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or. climb his knees, the envied kiss t6 share. 

Ilousewif e^-pvoperly means the wife, 
who takes care of the house ; it some- 
times means a thrifty, careful person. 
It is hoped that our young readers 
will consult adictibnary, for the mean- 
ingof such words as they do not clearly 
understand. 

7. 

** Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Tbeir furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they'd rive their team a-field ! 
How bow'd the tvoods bepeath their , sturdy 
stroke ! "» 

These three last stapzas point out 
the object of the poeip, which is to 
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I 

show that death levels all distinctions, 
and that the poor, who were buried 
in this churchyard, had all the feel- 
ings, pains, and pleasures of the rich. 
The poet says, " In yonder church-* 
yard, beneath the shade of those ehns 
and yew trees, the earth, raised in 
heaps over those graves, points out 
the places where the former inhabi- 
tants of the village sleep in death. 
The morning breeze, that smells 
sweetly, the swallow chirping at the, 
eaves of their thatched cottages, the 
crowing of the cock, or the hunts- 
man's horn, shall never again rouse 
them {wm their bed. No cheerful 
fire shall be again lighted, nor supper 
prepared for them by their careful and 
fond wives ; nor shall their children, 
who have been playing on the green, 
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run home to tell that they see their 
fathers returning from their wofk*^^ 

** ha, not aoiMtion mock tbar uwfal toily 
Tbnr h^fUflyjor^ and dm^f okHme; 
Ifof grapdeur bear with a difdainfui swileii 
Ttie short and simple annaU of the poor. 

The woids '' ambitim,'' and 
^^ grandeur^' are here uatd toexiueaa 
Ilu>ae persons who are ambitious^and 
those who aiefoiwl of grandeur ; such 
persow often despise their inferiars, 
and are here called upon by the poet^ 
to ksten to the ^' annuls of die pooc'*^ 
without dension or contempt. 

jffnn^.-^Annal is properly a his« 
tory of each year^ diu*ing any parti- 
cellar period:' here it means a hi&> 
tory. 
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\: )-'' '>,''■'" \ ■'. \ . . • 

9. 

*• TheBo&st of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike th' inevitaUe hour ; 

The fta^fn of glory jead :but *i0 the graT^.^ > 

Hamidtyi^—'Vfe request out ycmng 
readersr to consult Ghambers^s Dic- 
tionary for an explanation, under the 
^ord arms; it woruld take up too 
mud) room to explain it here. 

Th*\inevkabl'e.hour^-AhB hour oF 
dbatii; Avhich cannot be avoided. 
. Thepatks of glory. — Life is fre- 
quently represented in- poetry, and 
niorat writings, as .a journey; and 
the different pursuits of mankind 
arie' metaphorically called roads, or 
paths, or * walks, or ways ; as, the 
roJad to preferment, the path of ho- 
nour, the walks of the righteous, m\d 



th^ way$ of i3WB» aie all familiar ex- 
pre^^ioos ; and sometimes life ia alsa 
repir^sdnted aa a voy^e^ An ocean 
of miaery, a sea of troubles, the 
stream of &vour, the fountain of 
honours, the tid^ of prosperity, tibe 
current of afiairs, the ebb of favour 
or of fortune, are figurative expres* 
sions, that are continually employed 
by orators and poets. 

10. 

** Nor you» ye proud, impute to these the 

fault, 
If mein*r]F o*er thek tomb no trophie* raise. 
Where through the kog^draivti aide and 

fretted vault. 
The |)eiiliog «Qthem svells the note of praise. 

Impute to thes^ the fault. — These 
means those poor perspns u^ho hava 
only ^ebeap Qf earth raised over theii: 
D 3 
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graves, iostead of monuments with 
pompous inscriptions. Look in the 
dictionary for trophies and anthem. 

Pealing. — This word appears par- 
ticularly poetical, because, though it 
is to be found in Milton and Pope, it 
has not been commonly used as an 
epithet for an organ. A peal of thun- 
der^ to ring a peal of bells, are com- 
mon expressions. A peal, means 
properly a succession of loud sounds. 

11. 

** Cem storied nra, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour*s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery sooth the dull, cold ear of Death ? 

Storied^ — embossed with figures, 
representing some history of the de- 
ceased, as the Barberini vase is sup- 
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posed to be^ — See the Botanic 
Gaitien. 

• Animated bust. — A bust so well 
carved as to appear animated or 
alive. ' 

V Provoke^ — .in the fourth line, does 
not mean offend, enrage; but it 
means to call forth, to call back again 
to life. 

The whole of the eleventh stanza, 
though very beautiful in itself, inter- 
rupts the reasoning of the poem : for 
the following verses do not relate to 
it, but to the stanza preceding it. 
Had the place of the 10th and 11th 
stanzas been changed, the sense 
would be clearer. Gray seems to 
affect obscurity in many of his 
poems. 
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12. 

** Perhaps in this neglected spot i^ UiA 

Som^ heart once prej^nant wkt}i o^lesti^i^re; 

Hapds^ that the rod of empire might have 
sway'd, 

Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 
The pride of greatness should not 
disdain the poor ,- for it is probable 
that genius and virtue lie buried in 
obscurity, only for want of cultiva- 
tion, or of an opportunity of exerting 
themselves. 

Wak^d' to ecstasy ike living lyre. 
— The lyre is used metaphorically for 
poetry : true poetry represents human 
passions an4 feelings as they exist in 
the living soul of man — In such 
poetry " they live, they breathe, they 

speak,'^* and excite every grada- 

\. — 



jtkm of sentiment, from despair to' 

ecstasy. - ' 

. • ' ' '^ 

13. 

** But knowledge to their eyes hier, ample^ 
page, ^ , ■ ■ ' 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er enrol ; 
Chill penury repressed their nohle rage^ . 
And froze the genial current of their sou!. . 

RagCj — in the third line, is used 
iDetaphoricaliy, and means ardour, 
enthusiasm. We speak of raging 
pain, of a ragjng torrent.; indeed, iH) 
this las|: year, of the century, evefi, 
the fashion of a cap is the rage* 

. Genial — means whatever is crea-. 
tive. We say, the genial spring, the 
genial rays of the sun, genial warmth, 

Current of the &qu,1^\^ also meta- 
phorical ; and penury (poverty) is 
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supposed to freeze or rapsess the 
energy of their minds, and poe^veat 
their talents and undeistandings from 
exerting themselves as tiiey qiiglxt 
have done in other circumstances. 

H 

<< Full many a gem of purest ray serane* 
The darky unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
Aad waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

May serene.-^Why serene > Un- 
disturbed is one meaning of serene ; 
clear, because undistuibed. But per* 
haps this epithet ivas chosen rather 
for the convenience of its rhyme than 
for its peculiar propriety. 

The beauty of the two last lines of 
^his stanza has rendered them very 
popular. The meaning of the whole 
gta^tz^ is so verv obvious, that I fear 
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to offend my young headers by point- 
ing it mit. Genius and virtue Some- 
times lie buried and^ unseen, like 
gems of jewels in the ocean, or like 
flowers in a forest; 

15. 

*< Some village Hampden, that with daaatless 

breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood : 
Some mate, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromirell, guiltless of his country's 

blood. 

The lives of Hampden, Milton, 
aad Cromwell are to be met with ia 
every bistCHry of England. In But- 
ler's Arithmetie, p. 9*fj 9nd edition, my 
yotHig readers will find an account of a 
vitiage Hampden, who, within these 
few years, withstood an act of pub- 
lie ep^ressioiir, and had it redressed. 
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16. 

** Th* ^applause of list'niag senates. to com- 

maudy 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes^ 

17. 

«* Their lot forbade ; nor circumscrib'd 

alone. 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes 

coufin'd; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 

throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy od mankind ; 

And read their history in a nation's 
€y€«.~This line is very beaatifiil. A 
great inan, who has been useful to his 
country, reads the grateful sentiments 
of his countr3rmen in their pleased 
countenances. And that is also 
the meaning of " smiling land.'^^^ 
ItiS not the land which appears cheei^ 



ful, btit tb/e ini;iabitaiit9^ wbQ, bare 
fec^ived . plenty, i^fid enjoy pros- 

7%ei> ./o< fythude, — ^Theae three 
wonds opia[4ete the . sense of the 
stanza wb}cb precedes, thein, and 
HQ^U} that, the huooUe lot ^f these 
villagers prevented them fron^'shiRio^ 
ift th^ i^Bat$s 'etfbef,.by iSam Watory, 
BQsdfHn,. OS virtue ;,.]Eind the.^ewe.of 
tbp r^wajnmg p#rt of tte :at8wiza, is, 
thpl^tbeir ob9(;iii?ity fiot only circum* 
scribf^orp/i^nfii^e^ the extent of dieir 
yirtiies, but also jxreveQted theif com* 
niitting auch great /crimes as are the 
coi^seq^nces of ambition. 

'S^ui the g^i$fi of merejf on man* 
kind.-^In the Scriptures, opening 
and shutting the gates of Heaven, is 



dn expression used to denote the ad- 
mission or rejection of the claims of 
mankind to the favour of the Divinity. 
Sbuttii^ the gates of mercy, is not a 
classical alliisbn ; that is to say, ft is 
oof a0 aflusion taken from tliose 
Greek or Latin autliors tiiatare called 
dassical. 

To shut Aegale»of the %emfie of 
Jam») among lAie Rdmam, was ait 
emblem of uaivereal pMae; and aa 
allusion to this would* be called ck»- 
srcal. Allusions, howemer,- to the 
Sacred writings are often highly beau- 
tiful and impressive. The sublimity 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Job, and the 
Fwlms, i» pointed out with judgment 
and taste in thQ Spectators* 
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^ The struggling pangs of coiMcieus tradi 

to hide. 
To q««ich tlieliiiirfMi of tngenttoot «liame ; 
Or heap the Anne of luxury ond pridc» 
With inoeiue kindled at the inmes* flame, 

. Tke seme in diit Stanza iaako car- 
ried on from that whick is. before it; 
and the poet coadnnes to eniuMMte 
die emm 9mi mean condttct of thote, 
wha sedc for peace by concealing 
tbek own sesie of rig^t and wrong, 
and by flattering the great. 

Shrine^-^^sn inclofiiiret cootaining 
the figure of some object of worship. 
Heaping the shrine of luxury with 
incense kindled at the muses' flame, 
means, metaphorically, the flattery 
which poets offer to those who live in 
splendor. 
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19. 
*< Far from the iniulding crowd's ignoble 

strife, 
Tb«ir sober wishes, never lentrn'd to stitiy ; 
Along theeool^ sequester'd yule of life. 
They kept the noiseless tetiour of their waj* 

IgnobU*^^The poet justly calls the 
usual pursuits of ambition and avarice 
ignMe; that is, mean and base. 
And; he calls those pursmts the 
" ignoble strife/' or mean competition 
of the;;" madding crowd ;*' who fol- 
low ambition and avarice, with an 
eagerness almost equal to madness. 

Their sober wishes never learned to 
siray^-^nevex wandered beyond their 
own business. 

Sequestered vale. — Sequestered 
means retired ; and *' sequestered 
vale of life/* an bumble situation, 
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not raised to the height of grandeur or 
wealth. 
. TVviocfr— means a steady course. 

Kept the noiseless temmr of their 
vay /—pursued a quiet, unnotice^ 
couise of life. 

** Yet eT*Q thete bones from iasiilt to protect* 
Some frail memorial alUI erected nigh» 
Withuttcouth rliymeA aud abapelets aciilpture 

deck'd. 
Implores the passing^ tribute of a sigh* 

21. 

<« Their name, their years, spelt bj th* an- 

letterM olusey 
The place of fame and elegy snpply ; 
And many a holy text aroand she strews. 
That teach the rustic mM>rali#l to die» 
e3 
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22. 

*^ For who, to dumb forgctfulness a prey* 
This pleasing aumoa' being e'er.teaign'd. 
Left the warm psecincts of the cheerful day» 
iNor cast one longing, lingMng look behind ? 

The poet seems here to have finish* 
ed the reflections that at first occurred 
to him fix>m the view of t&e church- 
yard, ajQd to begin a new train of 
thoughts, suggested by the prdioary 
tomb-stones that struck his view. He 
says, even these poor villagers wish 
to have some tokens of their existence 
raised over their graves, of fi'ail or 
perishable materials ; often of virood, 
of rude v^^oAmanship, inscribed only 
with their names and ages, in place of 
the pompous inscriptions, and elegiac 
<x mournful verses, which are usually 
put upon the monuments of the rich 
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tmd great. Sometimes, he says, the 
tombs of the poor are inscribed with 
texts of Scripture, to teach thos^e who 
read them, the necessity of death, 
and the hopes of another world. For, 
says he, no human b^ing departs 
from life without thinking with fond- 
ness and regret upon some friend, 
whom he leaves behind him in this 
world. And men wish that their 
memory, even after death, should ex- ' 
cite feelings of tenderness and af- 
fection. 

Precincts of the cheerful day.-^ 
The word precinct means boundary. 

23. 

'* On sottie fondbreflst the parting soul relies. 
Some pioas drops t^e ciosing eye requires ; 
^Evea from the tomb the voice of nature 
crie8| 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
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Parting soul reUe$ ;<^that ia, de- 
pends upon some person who ww 
fond of them fi>r the last marks of 
kindness, and requires, that is» wants 
the consolation of syn^pathy from 
(iipse whom they loved. 

Plow iiroj9»-*<^6rectionate tears. 
The original meaning of piety is the 
love of children towards their parents 
-^•It is now used to express the love 
and veneration of mankind towards 
God. 

Even in their oihes live their 
wanted Jires.'^The ancients, instead 
of burying dead bodies in the ground, 
burnt them upon large piles of wood, 
,and preserved the ashes of their 
friends in urns. Hence the word 
ashes is frequently used to represent 
the dead ; and the inscriptions upon 
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the tombs seem to express the f^el- 
iijgs and passions of 'the dead^ and to 
call upon the living for sympathy. 
24, 

** For thee, who, mindful of tli' unhonoured 

desid» *• 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relajte; 
If chance by lonely contemplation led, . 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

25, 

** Haply some hoary headed swain may say,— 
Oft have we seen bim, at the peep of dawn, 
Brusbittg with hasty steps the dew away. 
To meet the sun upon the a()land lawn. 

20. 

«* There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he 

stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

Kindred spiriL-^A person of simi- 
lar disposition. 
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JSruihing the dew aiMijf^— brings 
before the mind a picture of early 
moroing, when the clear drops of 
dew hang on every blade of grass ; — 
and 

Meeting the sun upon the up/and 
i(ciit)n-*marks the very moment of 
sunrise. 

That wreathes its old fantastic 
roots so At^A.— When trees grow upon 
banks, the earth frequently moulders 
away from their roots, and then the 
roots appear in various twining 
forms, far above the surface of the 
ground where they were planted. 

Listless ;^Without energy I with* 
out any determinate design.-^To /tW, 
means to wish or choose. 
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** Hard by yon wood» now smiling as in 

8coro» 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he Would 

rote, 

Now drooping, wofal wan, like one fovloro^ 
Ojr iHraxed with eaie» or cvotoed with,ho|^iess 

love. 

B^yn^arcij-f-Independent of con- 
trol. Wayward properly means, de- 
sirous of having his own way* 

28. • 

•^ One mom I missed hmi, on the ^nslom'd 

iin, I 

AloBg jtli^ iiQfkth, aiid i^ Ms favorite; tsee ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the riil| 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was fee. 

The next wt|kdirge»due^ in sad; amy. 
Slow thnwi^ the chsrchnvi^ F«A w< s«w 

him borne; 
Approach, and read (for thou can'st rea<l) 

the lay, 
GrarM on tiie stont beneath yon aged ihom; 
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Dirges due. — Difge means solemn, 
mournful music ; such ieis sometimes 
attends funerals. 

Sad array. — ^The funeral proces- 
sion. 

In these five stanzas, the poet 
speaks of himself-r-He says, if any 
person of a mind similar to his own 
should inquire for the author of these 
lines, perhapssome aged villager will 
point., out lus t^ipt^jsto^fi and doniie 
the stranger to read his epitaph, and 
will tell him all that '• was kiiown of 
him in the neighboiirhobd ; will tell 
him, that he was often' seen wander- 
ing .at an early hour: tJbrough the 
fields^ or resting under the shade of 
an aged beech, in careless slumber, 
sometimes looking with seeming ear- 
nestness upon the passing stream; 
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sometimes ramMing near a neighbour- 
ing wood, expressing the thoughts 
and fancies of his mind in his coun- 
tenance, and speaking to himself; 
sometimes smiling indignantly, some- 
times moping in melancholy.— One 
morning he was absent from hijs usual 
haunts ; two days parsed without his 
appearing under his favourite tree. 
On the third, his faneml was seen 
passing by ; and here, says the ancient 
villager, speaking to the stranger, 
who is supposed to be inquiring for 
the poet, here are his tomb knd 
epitaph : — 

.'*'Here reeta hitfhead, upoa.theiap of earth, 

A- youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; - 

Pair science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy marked him for her oWn. 

F 
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<< largt #•• bi» b^ttotyt ^A Iiu w^fd kincerc^ 
fieav'o did |i rfcompence. as largely send ; 
He gaye tQ mi»'ry all he had, a tear; 
He gained from Reav'n ('twas all he wishM) 
a friend* 

, ** Mo farther seek his merits te^ disdose^ 
Or draw his frailties from their dread ahode^^ 
(There they alike in tremhling hope repose)^ 
The bosom 6£ his father and Ms God. 

The epi^ph is obscure. The senses 
is as follows :-rHere lies, buried^ a 
youth of, bumble birth and fortune, 
not ignorant of science, but of a 
melancholy mind ; he had a generous- 
heart, though he had but little beside 
compassion to bestow ; Heaven re- 
compensied his good intentions by 
bestowing lipon him a true friend.# 
Seek no farther into his history; what- 

* Mr. MaioB. 
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aver were bis fiiulte or merits, they 
were known to God, whose sentence 
on the great day of retribution he 
waits in hope, mixed with holy fear. 



MILTON'S « L'ALLEGRO.^ 



In this poem, and that which fol- 
lows, the passions are continually 
personified, or spoken of as if they 
were persons, or as heathen deities. 

** Hence loathed Melaiicholy« 

Of Cerberus and blackevt Midnight born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn ; 

'Mongst horrid shapes, andshriieksy andughts 

unholy^ 

Find out some uncouth cell* 
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Where brooding DafkneM spuetdt hk jealous 
wiogs. 

And the nieht rarea siogs ; 
There under ebon shades and low-brow*d rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks* 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.** 

" Fly hence, hateful Melancholy ! 
thou offspring of the dog Cerberus ; 
born in some lonely cave, upon 
the banks of Stjrx, in the midst of 
monsters and dismal screams. Go 
and dvvell, far from liie, in the Cim- 
merian desert, under the shadow of 
rocks that hang down in separate 
crags, divided like thy black and 
parted locks/* 

Stygian — belonging to Styx, the 
river of Hell. This river was sup- 
posed to divide the infernal (lower) 
regions. The gods swore by Styx ; 
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and such an oath was conaidered as 
irrevocable, even by Jupiter. 

Cimmerian desert, Cimmeria 

was that part of ancient Scythia, 
which is on the Palm MeotU^ and 
is now called the Crimea. The name 
of Krim^ or Crimea^ may be & cor- 
ruption of the ancient name Cim- 
meria, This part of the world is 
represented by the ancients as a cold 
and dreary desert, covered with' black 
and gloopy forests. . 



5< Bat come thou goddets fair and free. 
In Heaven ydep'd, Eaphrosyne, 
And by meD. heart^easing M>rth, 
Whdpa lovely Venusy at a birth. 
With two sister-graces more. 
To ivy- crowned Bacchus bore : 
Of whether (as some sages sing) ' 
The ^i^ Wind tiiat breathes the spriikg.. 
F 3 
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Zephyr, wiA Aurora flaying, 
As he vofit her onice a mayiDg, 
There on beda of violets blue. 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew. 
Filled her with thee a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and debonaira. 

" But come thou fair and free god- 
dess ycleped (called) in heaven Eu- 
phrosyne, and known amcmg men by 
the name of Mirth, come hither. 
Thou art, as some suppose, descend- 
ed from Bacchus and Venus, and 
thou art one of the sister Graces : or 
as others think, thou art sprung from 
Zephyr, the frolic or playful western 
wind, which blows in the spring of 
the year, and Aurora the goddess of 
the dawn." . 

The young reader will observe, that 
as these are the fictitious or allegcm- 
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' cal parents of Mirth, the poe tmeans ^ 
to poiiit out, that Mirth is found by 
some to arise at convivial meetings 
from the exhilarating eiSects of wine, 
of which Bacchus was the deity ; and 
that it arises amongst others (who 
are wiser) from exercise and from the 
healthful breezes of early morning, 
Zephyr and Aurora. 

Milton seems particularly fond of 
early, morning : he says elsewhere, 

** Sweet is the breath of mora, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds." 

Euphrosyne, Thalia, and Aglae, the 
three graces. — Thalia is the name of 
one of the muses, as well as of one of 
the graces. 

Buxom, — obedient, yielding with 
cheerfulness. 
** Winnows the buxom air.** Par. Lost. 
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JJtoAe.— Softly-gay. 

Dehonaire. — Neatly-graceful. 

Many vrords which were used hy 
good writers in the time of Milton 
would not be suitable to modern con- 
versation or wiitiiig. 

jBtfxom— is now commonly appli* 
ed to persons of the lower order ; a 
buxom lass means a strong healthy 
girl. 

BUthe^-^is 8ddo«» used except in 
poetry. 

D^feonatre— '(which in French ori- 
ginally m^bs, of a good air and 
manner) is now generally used in*a 
sense rather ludicrous; we say a 
smart debonaire fellow, in opposi- 
tion to slovenly, and iaferiqr to well- 
bred. 
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** Haste tliee» n^rtfiph, and brtog ifidi tfaee, 

Jesty and youthful Jollity ; 

Quips^ and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nodsy and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
" And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
; And Lai%hter,. holding both his sides. 

** Make haste, thou cheerfiil nymph, 
Euphrosyne, and bring with thee jest, 
jollity, quips, cranks, wiles, nods, 
becks, and smiles — such smiles as 
are seen on the cheek of Hebe, the 
goddess of youth, the attendant of 
the gods-— such smiles as we see in 
the dimpled cheeks of beauty. Bring 
also with you Sport and Laughter, 
who appears holding his sides, lest 
they should burst with merriment/' 
— Of these imaginary and allegorical 



peisons, nome^Bjee at presdiit scansely 
to be met with. 

Quipsy — were severe jibed that 
excited laughter. 

CranArf.'*— Puns, or ludicrous mean- 
iDgs given to f^irases. 

Becks. — Beckonings, such as pass 
between persons in play. 

Wf^^thid^smiiss.-^Th^ muscles of 
thi^ face 9eem to take a qircular or 
curling form whrn we smile. 

In (b^^ UiifiSr J^t, Jollityi Quipe, 
kcp &c» ftr^ ifitrodueed m peniom 
who accompany Mirth, not a« quali- 
ties of b^r mind* 



•• Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light, fkntastic toe. 

And in thy tight hand lead with thee. 

The mountain-njinph, sweet Liberty ; 
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And if I giv^ tlMte hooottr due. 

Mirth* admit me of thy crew 

To live with her, %nd live with thee* 

In unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the Ifirk begin his Kight, 
. jmd^ Ai^^ugy simile the diill I^ight^ 

From his watch-towef in the skies^ 
. Till the dappled dawD doth rise* 

And then to come* in spite of sorrow* 

And at my window bid good morrow* 

Throngh the sweetbriar* or the vine* 

Ov the twisted eglaiitkieb 

^« Conie^ O goddcM of Mirtih^ dancing 
lightly with fiuicifbl ateps^ and lead 
the mountain nymph. Liberty, in 
youf right hand, and permit me, who 
honour you, to accompany you^ and 
to live with that goddeas and with 
3roo, and to enjoy every blameless 
pleasure ; to hear the lark begin the 
day, aeemmg to startle Night ftom 
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her repose before the dawn of the 
morning ; and then let him come to 
my window, through the sweet-briar, 
the vine, or the eglantine, which 
surround it, as if he meant to wish 
me good morrow T^ 

The mountain nymph^ sweet Liber- 
fy.-^Miltori calls Liberty a moun- 
toiTi-njniph, because the inhabitants 
of mountainous countries have usu- 
ally been more attached to their liber- 
ties, and have preserved them longer, 
than those who iivein towns or in flat 
countries. The ancient Britons in 
Wales, the people of Switzerkmd, 
and many others, may be pointed out 
as examples. 

Of thy crewy — ^means, of thy com- 
pany, or'foUowers. 

To'Hve with her, and live with 



iAe^.*^Qy Aer 18 meant Lil^y; and 
hythee^ Mirth. 

And, singing, startle the dull 
night. — ^Tbis is a beautiful line : the 
abrill note of th^ lark is here sup* 
posed to waken the night. 

. £glantine,r^is now another name 
for that species of rose which is usu-^ 
ally called sweetbriar. It is pix>bable 
that formerly the name eglahtine 
belonged to some other species of^ 
rose. 



«« Whilst the cock, with lively din, * 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, , 
. Stoutly struts his dames before. 

*V Whilst the crowing cock seems 
to dispel th^ darkness as he struts 
before his hens from their roOst to the 
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barn-doDr^or the coifhstsack^ tepi^ 
^ up food. ' 

J>m»— Noise. 

At that hour^ when die Uvely 
crowiiiB^ of the cock chaoes away all 
the inhabitants of darkness^ 

Popukir superstition had form^l^ 
a thousand foolish iEkotions, that are 
now aloKist forgotten amoB^ the 
people/ thougb tb^y still fliriiisii 
images to po^ks. The viilgar be^ 
lieved that there existed fairies, ffnd 
goblins, and ghosts, which were 
sometimes to be seen at night, bjut 
never in the day-time ; and Ihey. sup- 
posed, that when the cock e^dw ' in 
the morning, aH these inhabitants 
of ni^t were banished. 

Tke rear 0/ ij^riknrf^-^petliape 
mciin* tiie rear «f the ttoopfrof thin 



gbcksts, wbich were abroad in tlie 
c)ark. Ghosis w&^e supposed to be 
figures^ or 90inQtbiQg ljb$it appeared 
. liJ^e %ures9 witbout notid subBtance^ 
Uliemi^ts, wbich niay befaintly seen, 
l^t not felt. 

** Oft litl'ning bow the hounds and horn, 
Ohe^lj roa«e the fplamb'riog morn 
FfOQk the ride of sooie boar UH, 
Thcouglp the high wood echoing shrill ; 
Sometime walking, notunseen. 
By. hedgerow elms, on hillocks green* 
' Right against the eastern gate, 
t Wberethegreat Ml Q begins his state, 
\^ &<rii*d in games, aqd iwber Kght, 
The clouds in thousand liv'ries dight ; 
While the plonghman, near at hand, 
' Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
'$ And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower wbets his sithe, 
y And ^'ry shepherd telb his tale, 
, Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
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** Often, in the early morning, 
let me listen to the hounds and 
huntsmen, who seem to wAken the 
day with their cheerful horns ; echo- 
ed from the frosty side of some lofty 
hill, or heard shrilly sounding through 
the woods. Sometimes may I walk 
amongst workmen in the fields, by 
hedge-rows planted with elms, and 
over green hillocks, towards the east, 
where the glorious sun begins bis 
daily course, robed in amber colour- 
ed flame, and attended by clouds 
adorned with liveries of a thousand 
beautiful colours.— Whilst the plough- 
man whistles at his work, and the 
milk-maid sings as she milks, and 
the cheerful noise of the mower is 
heard whetting his scithe, and when 
shepherd sits under a hawthorn 



bush, ccmv^sing tenderly with some 
favourite shepherdess." 

Oft list^ningi-^refen to the be- 
ginning of the l^t paragraph,^ and 
means, ^^ After the crowing of the 
eeck, let me go abroad, and listen to 
the hdunds aqd huntsmen/' &:c. &e. 

Not tmseen.f^Some critics think 
that this should he, wander autun^ 
^^ ; ^nd they aqcount for. the inis- 
take by supposing that th^^ u iu out 
isiajs ip th^ first printed copy aq n, 
lyhich was inverted, by accident; (a cir- 
cmnstpnce that frequently happens 
in printing) : and that the succeeding 
printer, not knowing what to do with 
oit/, had turned it into not. But' I 
rather think Milton intended that it 
should be not unseen^ from this line 
in II Penseroso^ 

G 3 
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' ** Aad missing thee, 1' walk unseen 
Oa the dry smooth shaven gFeeo." 

Walking in the view of others is 
suited to L' Allegro, walking unseen 
to II Fenseroso. 

Right against the eastern gate.-^ 
Opposite to the rising sun. Gray, 
in the Country Church-yard, says, 
« To meet the sun upon yon upland lawn.*' 

Dight.-^Dvessed in a thousand 
different colours. 

Liveries^ — to modern ears seems 
rather a mean allusion ; but formerly 
it conveyed the same meaning as uni- 
form does to us. 

** Straight taine eyie hath caught new plea- 
sures. 
While the landscape round, it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
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Moitutaiu8» on who^e barren briiaftt 
The lub'riog clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide, 
lowers and battlements it sees, 
BoeomM high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neigbb*ring eyes. 

" Mine eye catches new pleasures, 
as it surveys the landscape ; it sees 
brpwn fields and gray fallows, where 
the sheep stray and bite the short 
grass ; it sees barren mountains, upon 
the sides of which the clouds seem to 
rest ; meadows decked with pied or 
many-coloured daisies, and narrow 
streams and wide rivers; it sees 
towers and their battlements, that 
seem to be in the bosom of tufted 
groves, where perhaps some. beauty 
lives retired who attracts the eyes of 
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all the swians by the brightoess <^ 
her charms, as the bright dog^star is 
conspicuous in the heavens/* 

The poet here drops the idea of 
being led by Mi^th ai^d Liberty; and 
he speaks of what appears before 
his eyes as he walks abroad in the 
morning. 

Riisset lawns. ^^ Brown lawns, 
dried up by the sun. 

Labottring clouds. — Low clouds 
driven slowly by the winds, when 
they meet with high mountains seem 
to labour in rolling over them, and 
may seem to rest when stopped in 
their passage. 

Meadows that appear trim or dressed 
with or pied, with many coloured 
fdaisies. 

Cjwwwiire.-^Tbe' pole-star, which 
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directs sailors by night, was by the 
ancients called cynosure^ or dog-star. 
The poet here rather awkwardly calls 
a beauty, upon whom the neighbour- 
ing villagers turn their eyes, their 
pole star. 



*< Hard by a cottage chimney smokei^ 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where Cory don and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their savoury dinner set, 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-hand ed Phyllis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
Wij^ TheKtylis to bind the sheaves; 
Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tanned haycock in the mead. 

" The smoke of a cottage chimney 
rises between two oaks, where the 
farmers, Thyrsisand Corydon, are at 
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dinner, i^)op soinecotitHtry £m^ wbich 
labouf iqakes delicioLUf . Phyllis, tbek 
ijeat and useful coiqpanipn, when she 
has prepared their dinner, goes in 
haste with Thestylis, to biad the 
sheaves of corn, or to make hay^ if it 
is earlier in the summer. — This repre- 
sents the middle of the day. 



** Sometimes with secure delight. 
The upland hamlets will invite ; 
HVhen the merry bells ring round , 
And the joeund rebecs soaud» 
To many a youth and many a maid. 
Dancing in the checkered shade. 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a suDshiue holiday. ^ ^ 

" At Other times 1 walk to the vil- 
lages on the neighbouring hills, on a 
holiday, when the bells ring merrily; 
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when, ill the evenings under the 
moving shadows of the trees, the 
village lads and maidens dance to 
the cheerful fiddle. 

The reheek. — Property a fiddle 
with three strings. 

We may observe here, tliat Milton 
sdeets such words in his description^ 
as are hot in vulgar Use : — 



« Tin the livelong 4ay-ligbt fiul» 
Then to the spicy nut*brown ale^ 
With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 
She was pinch'd and pulPd, she said ; 
And he by friar's lantern led ; 
Tells bow the drudging goblin swet 
To earn his cream-bowl daly set. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-laVrers could not end ; 
"HieB lies him down the lubb^ fiend. 
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Andy stretchM oat all thechimiicy'a length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy ^ttreogth. 
And cropfull out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep» 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep* 

" Till the day-light fails they dance, 
and then they retire to some cottage, 
to refresh themselves with ale, while 
they listen to the stories oF Mab, 
queen of the fairies, who carried off 
some dainty which had been laid by. 
One of the maidens tells how she 
was pinched and pulled by the fairies; 
whilst a young man relates how be 
was led astray by Will o'the Whisp; 
or tells how a drudging goblin, to 
earn a bowl of cream that had been 
left for him, threshed, in one night, 
with his unsubstantial flail, more 
^n ten men could have threshed; 



*i_ 
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and how, aftec his iabomr, the strong 
and hairy fiend stretched, himself be- 
fore the fire, till, roused by the crow- 
ing, of the cock, he hurries out of 
doors — when the lads and lasses are 
tired of listening, to these stories, they 
creep fearfully . to. bed, where they 
are soon lulled to sleep by the mur- 
muring wind.^* 

Junket — ^is another name for soft 
curds ; and it wa&so much used as a 
treat by the country people, that, 
from it, their meetings and merry 
makings have beencalled^*tinA:e^/in^^. 

Fuseli has made beautiful pictures 
of these goblins, of the fairy Mab, 
and the lubbar fiend, conceived in the 
true spirit of the poet— his picture of 
twilight is admirable. 

FryaT*s Lantern^ or 

H 



i 
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Wisp, ]B a meteor, which is sponta- 
neously kindled in the atlkiosphere 
near graves and marshy places, where 
hydrogen or inflammable air is gene- 
rated. This light flame, which lasts 
a very short time, follows the current 
of the air, and is suddenly extin- 
guished. ; Formerly these meteors 
terrified the vulgar ; but knowledge 
of all sorts has been so much dissem- 
inated by the art of printing, that 
^these vain terrors exist scarcely any 
where except in remote places. 

Another strange legend or old st6rj% 
>vhich was formerly current in the 
.country, \yas, that if a bowl of cream 
was laid in a barn for a certain fairy, 
he would come by night and thresh 
a lai^e quantity of corn ; and when 
he was tired, would lie doWn before 
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the fire in the house, till the cock 
crowed. 

The word lubbar is here used to 
express the clumsy size of the fiend. 
Lubbar commonly means lazy—per- 
haps it may here mean tired. 

Cropf alibis a term appropriate to 
poultry. It here means full to the 
throat with the cream that had been 
set for him- 



*^ Tow' red cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men, 
* Where throngs of knights and barons bt)ld, 
- In weseds of peace, high triumphs hold. 

With store of ladies, whose bright ey^s .. 

Rain influence, and jiidgej the. prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend, 
' To win her grace, whom all coiunieud. 
' Ttiere let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, and taper clear^ 
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And pomp» and feast, and revelry. 
With mask, and antique pageantry; 
Such ^ghts a9 youthful poets dream 
On summer eves, by haunted stream* 

" Then we seek the pleasures of the 
city, where knights and barons hold 
splendid assemblies ; where ladies, 
from the influence of their charms, 
are appealed to as judges, in contests 
both of wit and arms ; while the can- 
didates for either prizes endeavour to 
win the favour of her who is consi- 
dered as superior to the rest, 

" In these assemblies may Hymen, 
the God of Marriage, be often pre- 
sent, drest in saffron-coloured robes, 
and carrying his nuptial torch, burn- 
ing with bright and auspicious flame, 
accompanied by pomp, and feast and 
merriment ; with masks and splendid 
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shows, such as were anciently repre- 
sented, and attended with every plea- 
sure that youthful pride and poetic 
imaginiation can dream of, while re- 
posing in suouner evenings by the 
side of some haunted stream/' 

Milton now quits the country, 
where the tired peasant early goes to 
x^t; and he describes the revels and 
amusements of cities, which usually 
begin at a late houri 

Weeds of peace. — Weeds formerly 
meant any kind of dress ; but is now 
confined to the mourning dresses 
of widows, which are called their 
weeds. 

. The poet seems to forget himself 
a little, when he speaks of adjudging 
a prize both of wit and. arms at a 
midnight assembly. Perhaps he 
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meaos a diange of time, as well as 
of scene. In the days of chivalry^ 
and even as late as the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, justs, tilts, and tourna^ 
ments were common amusements. 
They were warlike games, in which 
young men contended for superiority, 
with strength and address. A large 
space was inclosed with a strong rail^ 
called the barrier or lists : this space 
was surrounded by seats for the spec- 
tators, one of which in particular 
was raised higher than the rest^ tot 
the judges. 

The knights \frho contended were 
covered from head to foot with defen- 
sive iron armour. They were mounts 
ed upon strong steeds, covered partly 
with armour, and partly with hous* 
ings beautifully embroidered with 
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gold and various colours. On these 
housings and on their shields were 
displayed the devices or arms of 
the knights, to which custom it is 
said, but not with certainty, that 
heraldry owes its origin. The 
knights, on horseback, rode against 
each other with blunted lances, which 
were usually broken in the onset; 
they sometimes fought, or seemed to 
fight with blunted swords.-*-These 
sports however frequently ended 
fatally. Henry the second of France 
was killed by count Montgomery at 
a tournament 

At these trials of courage and 
address, some lady remarkable for 
birth or beauty presided; she was 
attended by two ladies as maids or 
assistants : and the successful cham- 
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pion or knight, when the prize was 
adjudged to him, came before the 
seat of honour, and, taking off his 
helmet, made low obeisance to the 
lady of the tournament. This is 
alluded to in t^e lines, 

— « While both coptend 

To win her grace, whom all commend/' 



** Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonaon's learued sook be on. 
Or swe^est ShakHpearie, Fancy's child, 
Warbl^ his native wood-notes wild. 

" Then let me frequent the stage, 
if the learned plays of Ben Jonson 
are represented, or those of Shak- 
speare, the child of nature, whose 
poetry, like the wild notes of sweet 
birds, is unrestrained by rules of 
Vt." 
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Learned «ocAr.— The ancient actors, 
i?i'hen they represented tragedies, 
-wore buskins ; when they appeared 
in comedies they wore a kind of 
sandal, or half shoe^ buckled on with 
leathern straps, and called a sock : 
hence the sock means comedy, and 
the buskin tragedy. 
Anon — means soon. 
Milton here pays a just compli- 
ment to Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. 
Jonson's, as well as Milton's poetry, 
abounds with allusions to the an- 
cients, and is full of abstruse learn- 
ing. 

Shakspeare, though far from igno- 
rant, followed nature, both in his 
descriptions of external objects, and 
in his delineations of human charac- 
ters and passions. 
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Jonson was probably preferred 
by his contemporaries; but Shak- 
speare has deservedly become the 
favourite, though not the principal 
poet of the English nation. It is 
singular that Milton, who, like 
Jon^on, abounded in the learning of 
his age, was neglected by his con- 
temporaries, and yet has^ since been 
placed at the head of English classic 
literature by Dry den ; — 

<* Three poets, in three distant ages bora» 
Greece, Italy and Eugland did adorn. 
Homer in loflinesii of thought surpassed, 
Virgil in majesty, in both the last." 



** And ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
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la notes with many a wni4tog bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
. With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 
The melting voiceHhrough mazes running* 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 
That Orpheus 'self may heave his^head , 
From golden slumbers on the bed • ' , 
Of heap'd £lysian flowers^ and hear , 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of PlutOy to have quite set free' • 
His half-regain'd Euridice. . ; ' 

" And,.to; prevent ithie .eflfects of 
care, let me hear divine poetry, set 
to soft music, such as may sink into 
the soul, whose lengthened notes, con- 
nected by. a secret. correspondence of 
sound, and. conducted by concealed 
skill, seem to wander in inextricable 
mazes, letting loose as it were the 
very*ik>ul of harmony ; such musir 
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might waken Orpheus from his slam- 
bers on a bed of flowers in Elysium, 
and might delight him with such 
strains as would have charmed Pluto, 
to have given back entirely his Euri- 
dice, who had been but half restored 
to him/' 

Lydian airs. — The Lydians were 
a nation much addicted to. pleasure, 
and particularly to the pleasure of 
music. It is said that a certain king 
of Lydla^ dating a femin^, instituted 
public gameft to. divert the calls of 
appetite. 

Milton^ to fill up the measure of 
innocent amusemetit and cheerful- 
ness, celebrates the charms of music 
joined to poetry :— 

« Many a windings baut 
- Of Finked sweetness longdtawn oat'* 
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In theaeUi^ he alludes to the liar- 
monic dependance of musical notes, 
which Jbe comjpares to the links of a 
long and intricate thain, which, by 
the .art of the composer,, seems to be 
disentangled, to the ear of the skilful 
audience. 

Heed. — Attention, care. 

Cunning^^wSLH formjerly used for 
skill. Cunning workmen, in the Old 
Testament, means skilful workmen. 

jyiiltofii heie^meaas to describe mu- 
sic that appears wild > and artless, 
whilst^. in Reality, it is constructed 
with deep attention to the laws of 
harmony* 

Golden slumbers. — Golden is a 

strong metaphor ; but it is frequently 

applied to things soeiningly discor4*- 

ant, as goldeo rdb^^ golden verses of 

I 
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Pythagoras, golden dreams^ ^ or to 
,any thing valuable. 
- The story of Orpheus ahd'Euri- 
dice is too well known to re<}uire an 
explanation. The poet" metos to 
give the preference to modem music 
when he says, 

•* Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of PlutOy to have quite ^et free 
. Uis half-regain' dEnridiceJ'^ 



**' These delights if thon canst- give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live/' 

" If, O goddess of mirth ! thou 
canst give such delights as these, I 
mean to be thy votary, and to live 
with thee.*^ 

The poet thus concludes, promis- 
ing only a conditional worship to the 
goddess of cheerfulness. 
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' In the next poem he decides that 
divine Melancholy really confers the 
pleasures "which she promises, and to 
her he devotes himself. 



MILTON'S " IL PENSEROSO/' 

(TBI MBLAMCBOLY). 

The following account of the 
origin and design of this poem is 
taken from Newton's Notes on 
Milton :— 

*' II Penseroso is the thoughtful, 
melancholy man ; and Mr. Thyer 
concurred with me in observing,, that 
this poem, both in its model and 
principal circumstances, is taken from 
2L song in praise of melancholy, in 
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Fletcher's comedy, called " The 
Nice Valour, or Passionate Man/^ 
The reader will not be displeased to 
see it here, as it is well worth tran- 
scribing : — 

♦•Hence, all you vain delights. 
As short as are the nights. 

Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see't. 

But only melancholy, 

Sweetest melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh, that piercing mortifies, 
A look that's fasten'd to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up, without a sound. 
Fountain heads and:pathless groves. 
Places which pale Passion loves. 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous'd, save bats and owls ; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan. 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
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Then stretch onr booies in a ttill gloomjr 

valley; 
Nothing's so dainty, sweet, as lovely 

melancholy," 

N. 

Milton begins the Allegro in praise 
of mirth by exclaiming, 

<< Henbe, loathe^ Melancholy!" 

He begins the Penseroso in a simi- 
lar manner ;— 

*« Hence, vain, deluding joys " 
So that either of the poems might 
with equal propriety have been the 
first. It is however discernible tliat 
Milton preferred the melancholy ; 
and his conclusion to the poem puts 
it out of doubt. — 

** Hence, vain, deluding joys ! 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 
How little you bested. 

Or fill the fixed' mind ^ith all your toys ; 
I 3 
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Dwell in eome idlebnun. 

And fancies fond with jg$«dy shapes 
possess. 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun- 
beams, 
Or likeliest hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morphest' train.'* 

" Begone, ye vain joys of Mirth ! 
ye are the brood or offspring of Folly, 
spontaneously produced. Of how 
little profit are ye, and how far are 
you from engaging the * fixed,* the 
steady mind, with all your worth- 
less pleasures ! — Go, Mirth, and fill 
some idle mind, and crowd fancies 
that are inclined to you with gaudy 
images, as numerous as the motes 
that appear in the beams of the sun, 
or as numerous as the vfirying dreams 
that attend on sl^/' 



7i3y$-^mean not only the play- 
things of children, but whatever 
amuses the mind, at any age. 

Bested — comes from stead, which 
means place ; instead^ in the p/ace 
of, bestead, to ^ be of service — in 
place of something else. 

And fancies fimd with gaudi/ 
shapes possess. — Possess sometimes 
means, as in the New Testament, 
to subdue under the power of s<MBe 
demon ; and here Milton invokes 
Euphrosyne to fill the foolish mind 
.with demons of the various forms, 
which delusive Mirth assumes. 

As the gay motes that people the 
sun-beams. — When the rays of the 
sun pass through any opening into a 
dark room, the light dust, which 
floats in the atmoftphere, becomes 
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visible, and as it is put in motion by 
the air which rushes into that part of 
the room, which is heated by the 
sun, the moteSi* or small particles of 
dust, seem to dance in the sun- 
beams. 

The Jickle pensioners of Morpheus* 
train, — Morpheus was the god of 
dreams, which the poet calls his 
pensioners, because they depend 
upon him, and fickle, because dreams 
vary continually, and are seldom 
steady and uniform. 

* Whoever obwrrei theie lootef will fee that tbejr 
jDoniist of various materialfi} short threads of lioen, 
cotton, silk, and particularly of woollen cloth, are 
mixed with ronnder particles of dust, worn away and 
formed from different materials — This is certainly aol 
a proper place to analyse dust and motes ; hnt what- 
ever sets the youngf mind at work to examine common 
vhjecte cannot he vaelese. 
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^ But hail, thou goddeis sag^aml holf, 

. Hail divinest Melaocboly^ 

Whose saintly image is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 
And therefore to our i^eaker view 

' O'erlald 'With black) staid Wisdom^s hue, • 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem. 
Or that starr'd Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their pow'rs offended ; 

■■ Yet thou art higher ftir descended, 
Thee, bright hair'd Vesta, long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn IxHre, 
I}is daughter she (in Saturn's j'eign 
Such mixture was not held a stain) 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades. 
He met her, and iii secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
While yet there war no. fear of Jove." 

*' But hail, thou holy goddess, 
Melancholy, whose splendor wop^'^ 
dazzle the weak eyes of mortals. 
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it not covered with a veil and robes 
of black, which is the favourite colour 
of Wisdom ; not common mourning 
robes, but of such rich hue as might 
suit the sister of Memnon, or Cas- 
siope, who offended the sea-nymphs 
by comparing herself to them in 
beauty ; but thou art descended from 
higher parentage than either Mem- 
non's sister or Cassiope; for thou 
ait sprung from solitary Saturn, and 
bright-haired Vesta, in the shades of 
Ida, before the reign of Jupiter.'* 

« Too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight/* 

To hit — means to suit, or be fit 
for. 

Prince Memnon's sister. — Who 
this sister of Memnon was, who 
wore such rich mourning, we are not 
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distinctly informed. Memnon, the 
son of Tithonus and Aurora, . was 
killed by Achilles, at the siege of 
Troy. — Ovid tells us that he was 
transformed .iixto a bird, and that he 
'bad sisters of the same species, who 
cetebrated his funeral every year ; but 
we are not told that these birds were 
: black : though Milton was peculiarly 
, lesirhed in heatbeii mytholofi^y, it is 
I not impossible that he might quote 
,: from memory, and fall into mistakes. 
I In Newton's edition of this poet, it 
is suggested, that in the second line 
of the Allegro, -Erebus might have 
,\ been intended, instead of Cerberus ; 
and here perhaps mother should be 
^ read instead of sister ; for though 
^|( it does not appear that Memnon had 
j^ any sister whose sorrows have been 
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recorded, we are told in Ond^ thi^ 
thQ grief of his mother Aurora wos 
such, a3 to change her usual tobj 
saffroq.tiQt into a dark purple. . 

That starred, JEthi^p queen^ — Cw- 
siope, who ofifeaded the nereids, or 
sea-pyiuphs, by vying with theta; vbl 
beauty; Neptune, at the request: c^ 
the nymphs, punished her, by qbaia*- 
ing her daughter Andromeda to a 
rock, to be devoured by a sea^moo- 
ster. Perseus delivered her frpm the 
monster, and married her ; and Ca»- 
siope (sometimes called Cassiopea) 
was, after her death, transfbnned 
into a constellation, or collection of 
stars, called Cassiopea* s chair ; beoce 
she is called starred que^n. 
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<< Come» pengive nnn, deTOut and pure. 
Sober, stedfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn; 
O'er thf decent shoulders drawn ; 
Come, but keep tky wpnted state. 
With even step and musing gait. 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 
There held in holy passion still 
Forget thyself to marble, till. 
With a sad leaden downward cast. 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast." 

" Come ! pensive as a nun, devout, 
pure. Sober, stedfast, and demure*. 
— Come, drest in robes of deepest 
black, that flow majestically, treading 
with measured steps, and contem- 

* Demure wai fornetly med af a torm of praiM ; 
it is now used to««pi9Sf^UKMstcd |r***>*y* 
K 
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plating the skie^, as if tbou heldest 
intelligence with Heaven, thy whole 
soul seeniing to be collected in thine 
eyes: in this attitude thou seemest 
to have forgotten thine existence, and 
to have become as motionless as a 
statue, till, after a length of tiuie, 
thine eyes slowly turn from Heaven 
to earth, where they remain (as if 
weighed down with lead) heavily 
fixed upon the ground. 

Darkest grain. — Dying in gram is 
dying the article before it is manu- 
factured ; by which the stuff is pene- 
trated through and through with the 
colour. * 

Sable stole. — Black robe; Melan- 

* Some colours to be rendered perfect are finC 
reduced into graimi, or small pieces \ this g^ires one 
meaBing to the expressioii, dying in grain }. but tlic 
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choly is represented as having a black 
stole of Cypress lawn thrown over 
her other robes ; such lawn as is used 
at ftinerab. The ancients made sta- 
tues of their gods of the wood of this 
name; and formerly Cypress wood 
was used for coffins, as it is remark- 
ably durable. — Cypress trees were 
planted in churchyards; and the 
Cypress in general was an emblem 
of mourning ; it is said by some, that 
Cypress lawn means such lawn as 
was made in the island of Cyprus. 
FToii^^rf^/a^e.— Accustomed pomp. 

popular meanings is taken from the idea of the coloan 
pasung' throujg^h the threads of the stuff. 

Wheo we look at wood, we perceire the longfitndioal 
course of the fibres ; that is to say, their course len^rth- 
ways, and we call this, the grain of the wood. When 
wf look at stoff^y &e. we see thf course of the 
|thrje;ids, which we also call the grain. 
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ZooAr^commercm^*-— Holding com- 
merce, or intercourse with Heaven. 

Holy pa^an.—Y^LS&ioii property 
means an effect produced \>y action ; 
here it means an extraordinary state 
of the mind, excited by internal teel- 
ing to a species of enthusiastic transe 
or suspension of motion,, in which 
the usual motions of the limbs and 
features seem suspended. 



** And join with thee calm Peuce, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast that oft with gods doth diet^ 
And hears the uiases iu a ring 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing. 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne^ 
The cherub Contemplation." 
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*' And as thou approachest, bring 
vith thee Peace, Quiet,- and (spare) 
lean Fast, who {meaning Fast^ or 
Jaeting) diets or feeds with the gods, 
and hears the muses sing (aye) 
always round the altar of Jupiter ; 
and bring also with thee Leisure, 
freedom from worldly care, that 
delights in ornamented (and perhaps 
in ornamenting) gardens ; but, above 
all, bring with thee yonder cherub 
ContempJation^ that mquiits on 
golden winjgs, guiding the fiery 
throne.^* 

, Spare Fast-r-is represented as bear- 
ing the miises chauntiiig round the 
altar of Jupiter,— It has been ob- 
served, that those who have persisted 
in severe fasting have been liable tCL 
reveries and disorders of the imaf 
K 3 
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tion ; h^re the poet means to speak 
, of fasting as favourable to poetic 
enthusiasm. 

Guiding thejiery'^heeled throne. — 
Milton does not tell what throne, but 
he seems to intend the throne of God. 
In the first chapter of Ezekiel there 
is a most sublime description of the 
throne of God supported by four 
living forms resembling men; they 
are no where called cherubs.— ^Con- 
templation guiding the throne of 
Providence is not an incongruous 
image, though Newton seems to 
think so in bis note on this patssage. 
If Milton had Ezekiel in his thoughts 
when he wrote this passage, it shows 
that in vwiting from memory he was 
sdiketimes inaccurate. 
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** And the mute Silence hi^^ along* 
Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest saddest plight. 
Smoothing the ragged brow of Night, 
While Cjnthia checks her dragon yoke. 
Gently o'er th' accustomM oak.'* 

" And bring Silence (hist) hiisbed, 
along with thee; silence that shall 
not be broken^ except by (Philomel) 
the nightingale, singing in her most 
mournful strain, whose song softens 
the horrO]*s of night, and charms the 
moon that seems to pause over the 
oak, where thou art used to sing/* 

D^ig^n.-T-Condescend. 

Saddest plight. — Plight means 
situation. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of 
Night. --r-This is a forced metaphor ; 
it means, that tilie song <^ the 
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nightingale pleases Night, and makes 
her brow free from the wrinkles of 
care.^ 

While Cynthia checks her dragon 
yoke. — Cynthia, Diana, and Hecate, 
are names for the moon : she is repre- 
sented^ particularly in the character 
. of Heeate, as drawn by dragons who 
were supposed to be sleepless^! 

The word yoke means in this place, 
not the harness, but the animals which 
draw the chcuiot ; the word yoke has 
frequently this meaning \ a yoke of 
oxen means two oxen. 



' * Swoet bird > that ^hunn'it the noise of fdly. 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chaiiutress, oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy eveu-song. 
And miasing thee, I walk unseen, 
^ the dry amooth ahaveii green. 
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To behold the wand'iitijg^ VMon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
like one that had been led astray. 
Through the heav*ns wide pathless waj. 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping tluQUgh a fleecy elond.'* 

Here the poet breaks from his sub- 
ject, and, abandoniog the descriptioD 
of Melancholy, he exclaims in praise 
of his favourite nightingale, " Sweet 
bird that avoidest the noise of day. 
and the folly of mankind, and singest 
by night in such- mUsical and melan- 
choly notes — thee I often wish to 
hear at evening in the woods ; but if 
I miss thee, I walk unseen upon the 
smooth grass, to behold the moon 
when she has risen to the summit of 
the heavens, to the noon of night, 
unguided through the clouds^ behind 
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nightingale pleases Night, and 
her brow free from the wrinl 
care. ^ 

While Cynthia checks her c^^ 
yoke, — Cynthia, Diana, and I 
are names for the moon : she is 
sented^ particularly in the cl^^ 
of Heeate, as drawn by dragbi 
were supposed to be sleepless,^ 

The word yoke meansi in thi^^ "*^ 
not the harness, but the animals ^ 
draw the chariot ; the word yc 
frequently this meaning; ay * 

oxen means two oxen. 



'*SwQetbtrd»tha(5hunii*ittheaoi8€ *' 
Most musical, most melancholy ! -^^ 
Thee, chaiiutress, oft the woods air-T:*^ 
I woo to hear thy eveii-song, ,. 

And missing thee, I walk unseen, 
^^ the dry amooth jshaveu green. 
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which she somietimes seems as if she 
lost her way, and sometimes from the 
reflection of her light upon the white 
clouds about her, she seems as if she 
stooped nearer tp the earth/^ 

Sweet iirrf.— -The nightingale is 
still spoken of, as if she were courted 
by the poet, 
' Chduntress. — Songstress. 

/ woo' to hear thy even song.--^ 
JSven, for evening. I go to the 
woods to hear thee, as • a lover goes 
to woo, or court his mistress. 

Hiding near her highest noon.-^ 
Riding in her chariot drawn by 
dragonsi 



'* Oft» OD 4 pUi of ri9iug ground » 
I hear the far off curfew sound. 
Over some wide water'd shore, 
(Swinging^ slow, with sullen roari 
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Or, if the air will not permit. 
Some still, remOTed place will fit. 
Where glowing emberd through the roomy 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save th^cncket on the hearth^ 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm^ 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r, 
"Where I may oft outwatch the bear. 
With thrice great -Hermes, or unsphefe 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
,What worlds, or what vast regions hold^ 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground^ 
. Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element/' 

" Oft let me stand upon a small hill, 
and hear sonae distant bell sound slow 
and heavily across soine lake or a wide 
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I 

arm of the seas or if the weather wiU 
not permit me to be abroad, let me 
sit in some retired room, where a few 
embers may give only a faint and 
gloomy light, far from any sound 
that can interrupt melancholy, except 
the chirping of the cricket, and the 
drowsy cry of the watchman ; or let 
me sit. by the light of a single lamp, 
in some high and lonely tower, 
beyond midnight^ studying the phi- 
losophy of the Egyptian Hermes^ or 
of Plato, who endeavours to explore 
those unknown worlds which the soul 
inhabits after it has left th^ human 
body, and who taught his disciples to 
believe that certain genii, or inferior 
spirits, preside over the ^lemei^ts of 
earth, air, fire, and water." 
The poet still speaks of htmaelf» 



toytirg mide Us address to Melan** 
chcAy. 

Oft 0h€t fffyBt.-^T\iiii word is usu- 
ally writtesi artid pixmouno^d plot ; 
hi 18) bod^eves protnaMy ddf iv^ed frooh 
pimtmf fkrt. 

— ^Tbwi in pr6se ^m)ukl be nonsense ; 
imtin poetiiy, rfany obseare or tiu^si- 
tory feeling of the mind can be called 
-«p by woeds' that convey no very 
tdisiinet meanings we pam over the 
inaccucr^y .of espre^ion^ and ^otsr 
the intention of the poet. In ambther 
-pkce* Milton says, darkness visible, 
^palpabled)irkness.-«^Mifcon was blind ; 
^ttiid vrfabet^i^ ^A^md carefnlly to tSieir 
own sensations will perceive, tbait 
Wh«ett5theydk»tthteit eyes entirely, or 
Wbe^l'A^y go tot6 ^ rootti perlbetly 
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.dark, a feeling of pitivation takes place, 
which is different from the effect of 
darkness in a room whsre afew dying 
emberaby fits show 'faintiy some of 
the .surrounding objects, as the dark* 
ness is not perfect, it may by a poet 
be called counterfeit. 

Far from all resort of mirth. — 
Far from any place to which mirth 
resorts. 

Save, the crieket on^the hearth.-^ 
Except that the cricket, which is an 
embleih of mirth, chirps upon the 
hearth. 

Or the bellman^s drowsy charm. — 
The drowsy sound of thei watchman's 
bell, taking his rousids ftom hiou^to 
house. 

WhereJmitjf oft outwiLfch the bear. 
—Where I may sit up till naming, 
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9tiidyiiig tbe piiilosophij^ of the ari« 
cients, as tai^ht by Hermes, the 
Mercury of tte Greeks, who was sup- 
posed to havebrought the knowledge 
of the Cbaldeaus into Greece. 



— — Or unsphere 

The spirit of Piato, to unfold. 

The spirit of Plato, is .rightly sum- 
moned to unfold these particular no- 
tit>Qs ; for he has treated more largely 
than aQy of the philosophers, con- 
cerning thq separate state of the soul 
after death, and concerning demons 
residing in the elements, and influ- 
encing the planets, and directing the 
course of nature. I would not swell 
this note with quotations from his 
works, because the Englidii reader, 
may see a summary of his doctrines 
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at tbjs Qnd of Stftoley^^ LifQ of ftkat 
philosopher .r«- A Qd« as Mr« Tfa^r 
<^er¥ies, the word $in»phgre alludes 
to the platooic ^otioiDi of diSkreat 
sphere^ or regions being assigood to 
spirits of difTergnt degrees of perfec- 
tion or injpurity, the saogye tefm is 
used in the Mask, verse 2^ 

" Where those imiQortal Aapes 

Of bright aeiipl spirils live intpkerfid 

In negjQUfl inild» of jcalw md ^erisoe mr»** 

N. 

The Mahfii»jetaQ inlfabil^inti of the 
East be|ie\rfi in the e:!^istence of 
g«nii» whom they suppose to have 
been created, and to have goveirned 
die world, befone ihetiooe of Adam ; 
they consider them as beings inter«- 
mediate betureeji men aod ang^a. 
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<« SometiiDCSs let gorgeoQft tragedy, 

III sceptred paU come sweeping by. 

Presenting Thebes' or Pelops' line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age, 

Ennobrd hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, sad virgin* that thy power 

Might raise Musaeus from, his* bower. 

Or bid the soul o( Orpheus sing 

Such notes, as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek 

And made Hell grant what Love did sedc." 

" Sometimes at this hour of night 
let me see the representations of 
ancient tragedy, dressed in long flow- 
ing robes, presenting the story of the 
siege of Thebes, of the wretched race 
of Pelops, or the fall of Troy, or what 
inodern tragedy (the buskiued st^e) 
has represented with digpiity. 

" Bat, O sad virgin (Meiancholv. 
l3 
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to whom the poet again addresses him- 
self j I wish th^t thy power could re- 
call to life l|^?g?u9j, or Orpheus, 
whos^ mwie mack t^ara flow down 
the iron cheeks of Phitev and pro* 
vailed upon him to grant the request 
of Orpheus, to have his wife EJurjr- 
dice restored to him/* 

Gorgeou$ tr^^djf. -rm^The poiet 
alludes to the anoient tragedies of 
Eschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
amongst the Greeks ; and probs^ly of 
Seneca, amongst the Roman poets ? 
jand to Shakspeare, Joason, (8fcc, 
iamongst the modern, 

Mus(Bt€s-^wM a Grecian poet, much 
4>elebrated' amongst the ancients ; his 
works are lost ; so are those of Or- 
pheus, except a poem on the expci* 
4itiof> of Jason, which by some is 
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thought to be the work of Orpheus : 
lor these reasons Milton wishes to 
jcocall them from the dead, that he 
might hear them recite tb^r verses. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's 
cheek.-^This is a very bold cata- 
chresis. 



4* Qi: <*|iU ap hm i\m% left Mf tol4 

Tlie story of Cbo>bu9caa hold. 

Of Camhall, and of Algarsifej^ 

And who hj^i Capace to wi£e^ 

That ownM the virtuous ring aud glass, 

Aud cf the won^oas hone of brass, 

Cla whk1» the Tartar king did ride." 

** Or call iip him from the dead, 
^lat left unfinished the story of the 
bold Cambiiscan, and of hi» sons 
CambaH and Algarsife, af!»d of his 
daughter Canace, who possessed a 
wonderful ourror^aod a magical ring ; 
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who relates the marriage of Canaoe, 
and who describes the wonderful 
brazen horse, on which a Tartar king 
rode to the court of Cambuscan/' 

Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. — 

'^ lie means Chaucer and his Squire^i 
Tal^y wherein Cambuscan is king of 
Sarra in Tartary, and has two sons, 
Algarsife &nd Cambally and a daugh- 
ter named Canace. This Tartar king 
receives a present from the king of 
Araby and Ind, of a wonderful horse 
of bxass, that could transport him 
through the air to any place; and 
a sword of rare qualities ; and at the 
same time his daughter Canace is 
presented with a virtuous ring and 
glass-^Q, gls^$ by which she could 



msover ^eoiteto tnd jfutwr^ events, 
od a ringby wlbieh ab^ eouJd under- 
timd the laQgusge of bir(fc.~-Tbis 
ate WM dudfier never 6iM^bed by 
[!;hauoer» 0r pAit.ofitU ji)09t; but 
Speocerba$ ewfeavouped to supply 
liifi ckfect in bU Faiiy QueeiD, and 
begins witb ^ui^ a b^ndtome lotfo- 
4ucltofi «cid iiddfess to tbe 9pifit of 
CbituMr* tbat I ^ktould be te|[npted 
to tniMcribi^ it, If it would not pro^ 
IpD^ this not^ beyond its due mej^ 
iure.-r*See Book IV, otot, 8, stw^a 
33." N. 

Thus far bishop Newton.— Our 
youpg yeaderti wben they bear of the 
wondrous horse of brass, on which the 
Tartar king did ride, will ioiroediately 
iwcilect tbe Indian^ in the Arabian 
Tdk% who ridea upon an e»chanted 
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horse, th^ has exactly the same 
qualities as those of the brazen horae 
described by Chaucer : he mouuts 
into the air, when one pin is turned, 
and falls when anoth^ is turned. — A 
flying chest, or machine, guided in the 
same manner, by turning certain pins 
or valves, is made the foundation of 
an entertaining story in the Persism 
Tales ; and it gives such extraordi- 
nary advantages to the poor weaver erf 
Mouse], who travels in it, that he is 
enabled to rout whole armies, -and 
even to pass for the prophet Maho- 
met himself. 

' In another beautiful Arabian tale, 
a flying sopha is introduced, which 
conveys its master wherever heehooses 
to go. It is observable that the flying 
chest is consumed by fire, and that 
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all these flyiog vdsiicles rise or &11 by 
turning certain :handles. 

These circumstances make it pro- 
hable that something like ballocHis had 
long since been discovered, and that 
though the invention has b^en since 
lost, soma obscyre traditipli of its 
eKistence has been preserved. 

' The virJtuQUs ri/ng and glas9.^^The 
word virtue applied to inanimate sui> 
stances is ^till. used ; as, the virtues 
of v^etables or drugs ; but the adr 
jective virtuoM is, in this sense, 
become obsolete. 



^* And if ought else great bards, beside. 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 
Of turneys, and of trophies hun^. 
Of forests and enchantments, drear. 
Where niore is meant than meets the ei^r." 
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'« And re\t^e my oiher irtraiM, 
sung by great bard^, df toumstmeiM 
nt^ tt'irmtphsy, of ^tfk f09e»f^^ and 
of encfeantmentBf wltt* convey to 
the' n^ittd mme^ bkkleU' H^i^/' 

b^re is ii^cotAplet^d ^ fhiere te m> vi^ 
. m the sentetlde.^^'rfete psm: ttK^lM t» 
say, O mournfijt tit^^ tekiie^uj 
other solewtt p€)ettyi &c* 

<y tumey^ arid ef tr^pfhie^ ktmg. 
^^Tume^ for fourAa^0oftw7r--'!lW 
;»A«69 AttMo'. Ti>6pM<^' ave dp^ 
taken from an enemy, ami fuiflg u^foa 
some triumphal. arcb or pillar, or in 
some church or temple, to preserve 
the memory of a victory. . The word 
bung relates only to the word- tro- 
phies, and noltio Ibe wbfd taraeys. 

Wktrt mote iV meant than meets 
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tk4 ear.'^QoisA poei» mMH nol? only 
Ek» MAiise, Init td iUdtiuct ,* and «h^ 
frcqu^n^^ teadli the principW of 

tM»s Mdaltegorieti; of poeby. 



*^ Thttfir, Eight, crfk see me m thy p^le career; 
TittDifil-sillteil lfom«iipp6tt#, 
Not trickf ^ihI frpw^clU a* she wa» tfo^. 
With the attic* boy ta hunt« 
But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 
"While tocking winds are piping loud ; 
Om^her'd^rbh a shower stiff. 
When the gust hath blown it& ill^. . . 
» Ending on the rushing leaves, 
With-imaiite'cftfopiB from off the eaires." 

" Thus, Night, may you often 
find me watmg titt »ol>er Momfng 
appears; not robed in flam^sF and 
amber light, a» shft k desc^" 
L'^Alfegro^; not dWsssed as^ 

M 
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pursued the early diace. with the 
Athenian Cephalu9,but;wSth her bead 
veiled in a becomii^ doud, whilst 
the winds whistle loudly ; or else ac'- 
companied by a gentle shower, after 
the wind is hushed,, when we hear 
the last drops of raia rustling amongst 
the leaves, or dropping at intervals 
from the eaves of bouses.^' 

Civil-suited. — Suited means dress- 
edy having a suit on. Civil, sober; 
perhaps it means here, civil, opposed 
to military. 

Not trickt and/raunct, as ahe was wont. 
With the attic boy to hunt. — 

Shakspeare calls dress tricking. Mrs. 
Page, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, says, " Go, get us properties and 
tricking for our fairies.^' Frounct is 
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another woiad to tfae same porpose, 
signifying'inuchtfafe: satire ad ffhsled, 
crisped, curled. The attic boy is 
Cephialus, with whom Aurora fell in 
love as he was: hunting. 

Kerchief; — an ancient head-dress. 
** Oh, what time have you found out, 
brave Caius, to wear a kerchief." — 

ShAK$IP£AB£. 

Handkerchi^;-**a kerchief for the 
hand. 

Neckerchief, — ^a kerchief worn on 
the neck. 

Rocking winds. ; — rocking or shak- 
ing the walls of buildings. Zanga 
says, in the tragedy if the Revenge, 

** I like this rocking of the battlements.*' 

With minute drops from off the 
€ar€«.—- Dropsthat fall from the ea' — 
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of hOMisi^s.efery tatiW' tuoA then, afiter 
^^hoMier; perhaps taken from bells 
formerly tolled, li^ith iirtervals of a 
icuout^ &aai the dealJi to the biarial 
of distinguished penoh8« 



** And when the sun begins to fling 
His ' flaring beaois, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilig{ift grovesy 
An^ 4htd<M» browPy tfant Sgrlvaa loves ; 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 
Where the r^ide axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt ; 
There, io oloee covert, by some brook. 
Where no profoBer eye may look. 
Hide me from Day's garisb eye, 
While the bee, with honied thigh. 
That at her flowery work doth sing,- 
And the waters murmuring. 
With such concert as they keep. 
Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep ; 
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And let vQine streDge» mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 
Softly on my eyelids laid ; 
^^nd as I wake, sweet music breathe 
• Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by aome spirit, to mortals good. 
Or th* unseen geniys of the wood^'* 

" And wh^n the beams of the sun 

}>egin to shine with dazzling light, 

lead me, O goddess (of melancholy) 

to ; arched groves, dim as twilight— 

^uch shades as the god Sjlvanus de- 

Jights i|i~-fotmed fijpm.pi»es or oaks, 

that) from their age, appear like 

monuments of former times; groves 

where the rude axe of the wopd-cutter 

inever alarms the nymphs; there let 

me lie by the side! of some Slxeam, 

under the shady covert i *vhere no 

M S 
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profane eye (the eye of none wfeo do 
not fed enthusiastic Jove for such 
scenes) may disturb me ; whilst round 
me the honey-bee sings aa she collects 
her storea from the wild flowers, 
whilst the murmuriiig streams inrke 
me to s!eep ; there let some myste- 
rious dream, pictured to my eyes in 
lively coloure, appear to me in my 
slumbers ; and when I awake, let 
me hear at a distance soft musie, sucfl 
as might seem to be sent bj the 
genius of the wood, or by aome un- 
known power, benevolent to mor- 
tals/^ 

Flaring beaiM.^^hmi^ properly 
mean9 fluttering, like the pendfeint 
of a sbip5 for ebow ; it also means 
any tXif ng gaudily displayed- ; flaring 
ribbons^ a flaring cairia^i &c. 
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TwiUght gTavtf9.«-Giroves as dark 
as twilight. 

Thai Sylvan /(n;e««-*-Sylvanu», a 
heathen god, piesiding over forests* 

The njfanjpA^.^-T^The andents sup* 
posed that wood*aymphs, or inferior 
female deities, inhabited and protected 
woodSyand that water and sea*nymphs 
existed in rivers and in ^ ocean. . 

Garish. — Gaudy* The use of un-. 
common words is son^etimes agree- 
able in poetry, as it excites -curiosity 
and attention. 

The bee with hamied Mgh.^The 
bee deposits in a small bag the honey 
which it collects ; it gatliers wax on 
its thigh ; 

•^ Witb honey bads Ua bag» witb waat his 
thigh,"* 

• P«rMl. ' 
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Dewy-feather* d Sleep.— As sleep 
usually approaches at night, he may 
be supposed to have his wings moist 
with dew ; it is, however, a strange 
epithet for Somnus, especially when 
he is invoked in the middle of the 
day, 

j^ind let some strange^ mysterious 
dream. — ^Morpheus, the god of 
dreams, was a . separate personage 
from Somnus; and he is here called 
upon to accompany, the hovering 
wings of Somnus, and to waft an 
^rial streatki of living imagery before 
the poet's eyesf* 

Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displcn^'d, 

Is an intricftte mod^ of expression ; 
and though we may suppose that the 
poet meant a stream of successive 
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imagery ivafted in air, it is scarcely 
intelligible^ We cannot, however, 
avoid taking n6tice of the beauty of 
some of these lines. 

And M I wahe^ 4r<?.— The har- 
mony of tbe words is such, tliat they 
almost seem to lull the mind to 
pepose. The excellence of Milton's 
mimbjsrs is entirely independent of 
fhyme : on thec<^trary, rhyme rather 
encumbers him. 



<< But let tny dtie feet never fiiil 
To wmlk the studious cloisters pole. 
And lore the higb^embowed roof. 
With antic pillars uiassy proof. 
And storied windows, richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light ; 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the foll-ToicM quire below. 
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In fiervice ihtgh, . and ^ablbevit dear* 
Aamay "with sweetness through mioe ear 
Dissolve me into extasies. 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes ;" 

." But let me ilewr fail at due 
times.. to frequent the dii]! cloisters, 
to hfeer .the holy services -of religion . ; 
let me ivatk in the long siietU: cloisters, 
where I love to contemplate the point- 
ed arches and ancient piillars, which 
support the massy structure ; aiid the 
painted windows, representing sacred 
history, and ^transmitting through 
their rich colours a dim light, suited 
to religious worship ; and let me hear 
the pealing (loud sounding) organ ac- 
companying the choir in high (full) 
service, and clear anthem, such as, 
passing through my external senses to 
my soul, .may dissolve (or soften) it 
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in religious ext^sy, ^ad Boay bring 
the joys of Heaven beifore ipy imagi- 
Bation/^ 

These fioe lines, cover the inaccura- 
cies of their cpottruction from Iran* 
slent observation. 

And love the kigh-€mbo9ted. roof. 
— And love^ must refer to feet in the 
preceding lines ; the author certainly 
did not mean that his feet should love 
the architecture of the roof^ and the 
music : he meant 

And *kt me love the embowed roofl 

Emhowed; — ^bent like a bow» 

Antie^ — ^for antique. 

A&niay with sweetness. — ^The word 
such is wanting to complete the sense. 
Young people are apt to jiistify in^ 
accuracy of expresslpn by the ar 



of great "mitea^. The init?i&ile€^}enee 
c^ writing i» t(V he elear and easily 
understood; and accuracy of express 
ston, and regularity W' comb^uetion, 
are the eiemenfts of^at^Kgihle writtng. 
In reading poetry, tH^ y^img mind 
should be accustomed fa observe 
defects, as well as beauties, and to 
examine why it w pleased^ or dis- 
pleased. 

Dite feet. — Due^ means, what is 
owing, and means here, the attend^ 
ance due to religious service. Feet 
here is put for the whole person ; it 
seems scarcely necessary to enter into 
such minute explanation ; biat a clear 
notion of poetical metonymy, wtti be 
useful t?a o^ pttpils when they read 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

Cloisters pate. — Pisile is useti by 
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Blif itton for dim. Pale colours are in* 
distinct, and have for that reason, in 
some degree, the effect of darkness, 
which readers strong colours indistinct. 
In the beaujtiful jK)em of Margaret^s 
Ghost, a shroud is called sable. 

*• And clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud/'* 

The poet (Mallet) wishes to con- 
trast the pale hand with the black 
shroud, and he takes advantage, for 
this purpose, of the association be- 
tween death and blackness; for 
shrouds in our oldest poets are called 
white. 

*< Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon 
Comes in his pale shroud bleeding after, "f 

* Ancient Poetry, Vol. III. 

t The Braes of Yarrow— Aadent Poetry, V ' "* 

N 
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Here a contrast is made betvireeA 
the whiteness of the shroud, and the 
colour of the streaming blood. 



«* And may at last my weary age 
Fmd out the peaceful hermitage, 
. The httiry gown, and mossy celU 
Where I may sit and rightly spelf^ 
Of every star that Heav'n doth shew^ 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attaia 
To something like prophetic strain ; 
These pleasures Melaucholy give» 
And I with thee will choose to live." 

"And may I at the close of life 
have some peaceful retirement, where 
I may contemplate the works of Pro- 
vidence, in the wonderful structure 
of the universe, and in the minutest 
plant that contains medicinal virtue> 
may I thus acquire from experience 
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tbe fiower of foretelling what h likelj 
%0 happen in future, by my know- 
ledge of the past. If, Melancholy, 
thou wilt give me these solid plea- 
sures of the understanding, with thee 
I will choose to Jive. 

' Rightly spell. 



Of every, star that, Heaven doth shew^ 

Spell. — Endeavour to discover the 
laieaiiing of. Formerly, even near 
the time of Milton, mankind were inr 
clined to believe that the stars had 
«ome influence upon bunjan events. 
Men of good sense, who were versed 
in history, and who had acquired the 
habit of tracing events back to their 
•causes, could frequently, when simi- 
lar circumstances began again to 
iictuate mankind, foretell the events 
'^hich were likely to happen ; f^" 
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Here a contrast is niade bei 
the whiteness of the shroud, ax. 
colour of the streaming blood* 



«« And may at last my weary age^ 
Find out the peaceful hermkiige, 
. The hairy gown» and mossy celU 
Where I may sit and rightly speir» ' ""^ 
Of every star that Heav'n doth shew?*^ 
And every herb that sips the drnttTTt-^- - 
Till old experit;nce do nUstm 
To something like prophetic strain : 
These pleasures IMelaiicholy give. 
And I with thee will choose to live/ 

" And may I at the close 
have some peaceful retireiP' 
I may contemplate thr 
vidence, in the wr 
of the universe, 
plant that cont 
may I thus acqt 
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of hom^s.efery now* »bA then» afier 
u«bo^r; perfaapa taken from bdls 
formerly toiled^ it^ith lirtervals of a 
suoute, &om the deadi to liie burial 
of distinguished peiaohs* 



** And when tlie sun begins to fling 
nis flaring betfdns, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groTesy 
And iihtdfMirs browm that %lTaii loves ; 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 
Where the rude ax« with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow*d haunt ; 
Inhere, io close covert, by some brook. 
Where np profooer eye may look. 
Hide me from Day's garish eye. 
While the bee, with honied thigh. 
That at herflow*ry work doth sing,- 
And the waters murmuring. 
With such concert as they keep, 
Batice the dewy^feather'd Seep ; 
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And let some straage» mysterious dream 
. Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display'd. 

Softly on my eyelids laid ; 
-^nd as I wake> sweet music breathe 
- Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some spirit, to mortals good. 

Or th* unseen genius of the wood," 

" And when the beams of the sun 
jbegin to shine With dazzling |ight, 
lead me, O goddess (of melancholy) 
to, arched groves, dim as twilight-— 
jsuch shades as the god Sylyanus de- 
lights in— formed fipm.piaes or oaks, 
that^ from their age, appear like 
monuQQ^nts of former titties ; groves 
where the rude axe of the wopd-cutter 
jaever alarms the nymphs; there let 
me lie by the side of some dtream^ 
under the shady covert i jivhere no 
M 3 
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of great wtiter». T be inrt (snee^lenee 
of writing i» ta he elear and easily 
understood ; and accuracy of estpre^ 
ston, and regularity^ W coiisb^u€tk>n, 
are the etemenfts of^tl3lKg*}bIe writing. 
In reading poetry, tb^ ydung mind 
should be accustomed fo observe 
defects, as well as beauties, and to 
examine why it is pleased^ or dis« 
pleased. 

Dme feet. — Due means, what is 
owing, and means here, the attend- 
ance due to religious service. Feci 
here is put for the whole person ; it 
seems scarcely necessary to enter fnto 
such minute explanation ; but a clear 
notion of poetical metonymy, wiH be 
useful to o^ pupils when they read 
the Latin and Gireek classics. | 

Cloisters pate. — Pisile is used by J 
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lAilton for dim. Pale colours am in* 
Iti^inct, and have for that reason, in 
(ome degree, the efFect of darkness, 
Evhich renders strong colours indistinct. 
En the beaujtiful jK)em of Margaret^s 
Ghost, a ahfoud is called sable. 

*• And clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud.''* 

The poet (Mallet) wishes to con- 
trast the pale hand with the black 
shroud, and he takes advantage, for 
this purpose* of the association be- 
tween death and blackness; for 
shrouds in our oldest poets are called 
white. 

** Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon 
Comes in his pale shroud bleeding after, "f 

'* Ancient Poetry, Vol. III. 

t The Braes of Yarrow- Aacient Poetry, Vol H. 

N 
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Here a contrast is made betweeii 
the whiteness of the shroud, and the 
colour of the streaming blood. 



•* And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
. The hairy gown, and mossy celU 
Where I may sit and rightly spelf^ 
Of every star that Heav'n doth shew^ 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic stnun ; 
These pleasures Melaucholy give» 
And I with thee will choose to live.'? 

"And may I at the close of life 
have some peaceful retirement, where 
I may contemplate the works of Pro- 
vidence, in the wonderful structure 
of the universe, and in the minutest 
plant that contains medicinal yirtue> 
may I thus acquire frcma experience 
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dbe f»ower of foretelling what h likely 
to happen in future, by my know*- 
ledge of the past. If, Meiancholy, 
thou wilt give me these solid phast- 
suTes of the understanding, with tbee 
I will choose to live. 

' Rightly spell, • 



- Of every, star thai, Heaven doth shew^ 

iSpc//.— Endeavour to discover the 
loieaning of. Forn>erly, even near 
the time of Milton, mankind were in* 
clined to believe that the stars had 
isome influence upon bunian events. 
•Men of good sense, who were versed 
in history, and who had acquired the 
habit of tracing events back to their 
•causes, could frequently, when simi- 
lar circumstances began again to 
actuate mankind, foretell the events 
5vhich were likely to happen ; for 
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insMtice^ it was ilo(t difficult, diiring 
the latter years of the French teo- 
Odtcby, to foretell .a revolution ; nor 
was it difficult to foresee, that slavery 
aod.ckniocratic tyrantiy would ensue 
in France, after tile death of &a 
king. 

Wer^ peOf^e now^ A* D. 1891, in- 
clined to believe in what is cailed 
judicial astrology, a man who had 
pretended to consult the stars, and 
who had predicted the evente which 
have lately happened, would have 
passed for an astrologer and a prophet. 

In peaceful times men are not s^ 
c^irious about future events^ as during 
foreign wars, ov domestic tumults^ 
The vulgar^ not seeing any adequate 
cause for the great events which in 
such times happen before their eyes, 
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'Sure apt to attribute them to celestial 

influence. This aptitude arises frQin 

tlie nature of the association of our 

ideas : they have heard that in former 

public <;alamitie8it had beenoteenred, 

that particular appearances of the stars 

accompanied particular events; and 

when they see the appearance of the 

sacBe phenomena in the havens, they 

expect a recurrence of the same events 

upon earth. 

These pleasures MeUmt^oly give. 
And I with thee will choose to lipe. 

Milton in his conclusion expresses 
no doubt of Melancholy's power to 
bestow the pleasures he has described, 
and therefore det^miiies to live with 
her, if she will allow him to share 
them. . ^ 

V 3 
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COLLINSES ^* ODE. to FEAR/* 



It has.afardady beeo said, th^t in 
poetry the yirtoes aod the ticcki, ^e 
pMsions^ and aloiolt eyeory IktHag of 
th^ miiid^ un peruai^ed; tiimt is^ 
fepfaicnted and addressed 19 ani- 
mated beii^* 

In the ode we are going tiO explain) 
Fe^ is described as a nymph, or 
sylvan goddelis, attended by many 
c^ier ideal p^*sc>nages« ^wAk as Dan- 
gser, Vengeamee, Mtirder, &c. Thia 
is catted an aliggorical description ; 
and Ae companiofus which the poet 
altegoricaUy brings forward in die 
train of Fear are all such as are natu* 
rally connected with it, either as 
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4tButo or effect. Danger, as a cause, 
pvochicte Fear« Feabr bfien prodtK^es 
l>9iikger5 as an effect. Vengeance 
JuHrt:ly ^^ausea Fear ; aa the conae^ 
qnenlc^s of Aevei^, wbekhei' the 
«A>rt8 of aaddan rage, or of slow 
analigDity, are eqoaHy dreadful and 
dd^efbasi, aAd am frequently the 
oiiuaea of Mvtdery another of tb^ 
aUegorical persons brte introduced. 

*' Tbou> to whom the world unkDOwn, 
With aUr its shadowy shapes, is showo, 
Who seest appalPd th* unreal scene. 
White Fancy lifts the veil between. 
Ah \ Pear, ah ! frantic Fear, 
I see, I see thee near ; 
I knew thy burH^ s^, thy faaf garA eye. 
Like thee, I start; like thee, disordered fly : 
For lo ! what monsters in thy train ap 

'^ O thon^ to whom Fancy d' 
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^ world of visionary shapes ; liiou, 
<who art terrified at the ideal scene 
4hy own imagination forms; .diouj 
who art fimntic with terror, .O Fear^ 
i behold thee approaching. I know 
thee by ^he hurried motion of thy 
«teps, and by the wildness of jhine 
eyes. I iSeethee^start* J also start 
like tliee. I see ithee attem.pt to 
escape in confusion and ilisoryil^^ 
and, like thee, with confusion and 
disorder I attempt to 'flee^ for lo ! 
what monsters do I behold In thy 
train !r— The ^orror of the sight jter- 
rifies me in the s^me manner ^s it has 
appalled thyself/* 

Collijis begins -by addressing bim^ 
self to iFear, as to a person, who has 
the power of seeing something more 
than jis visible tQ mortal -eyes, the 
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power of secuig the shudowy shapes f 
or vifi^ooary, %ureft of the unknown 
^world, aod of perceiving those things 
^lich exist only in the imagination • 
Thas he gives to Fear, as a privilege, 
the power of producing certain effects 
on ^e mind, whioh every one has 
experieoced* 

While Fancy lifts the veil bettceenp 
•—The act of showing them is poetir 
csdly described by lifting a veil or cur* 
lain, and dispiaying what was before 
concealed frotn the view. 

Frantic Fear. — Fear is called fran- 
tic, because it sometimes affects the 
mind in the same manner as mad- 
ness: any violent passion may be 
called an insanity or madness. 
. Hurried step. — Unsteady, in haste 
from the feelings of m agitated mind. 
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It has been observed, that MHton* 
applies the verb tohuny, almost con- 
stantly to preternatural motion, or 
imaginary beings. 

Haggard. — Wild, staring. Hag- 
gard is the name of a species of wild 
hawk, that cannot easily be tamed ; 
and the term haggard is taken from 
the appearance of its eyes. Hawking, 
or falconry, was a fevourite «port 
among the great in former times; 
and many of the words ifi our -lan- 
guage are metaphors taken from th«t 
amusement. 

For lo ! what monsters in thy train 
appear. — ^The monsters which equal- 
ly terrify the nymph and the poiet, are 
those feelings which we have before 

1^ Notcis Co Vaitbek. 
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teouoierated as die cocnpunions^ or 
rather attendants of Fear* 



•' Danger^ whose limbs of giant mould 
Wbat m<n*tail eye ^w» fix*d behold } 
Who stalb htft round, a hideous form. 
Howling amidst the midnight storm» 
Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose-hanging rock to sleep/^ 

" I see Dao^eir, upon whose gigan- 
tic form no one can have the courage 
to look stedfaslly; whor howls amid 
stCM'ms in the depth of th^ night, or 
lays himself down to sleep on the 
steep ridge of some loose-hanging 
rock/^ 

Danger is descnbed the first ; for 
fears are only great in proportion to 
the danger to which we tliir ' 
selves exposed. Danger i 
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sented as gigantic, because fear always 
magnifies danger : teke away fear, and 
danger shrinks ta itaxeal size. Sailors, 
and workmen of various descriptions, 
mount tid.i2i»igbtB» a»d wosk 9t ease, 
in situations where* persons under the 
influence of fear could not remain a 
mojQient :— thus fear creates danger, 
and always increases it. 

My littJe friends will observe of 
what great consequence it is to them 
to acquire useful habits, as by haUt 
we can obtain a d^ree off strength, 
both of mind and body, fer beyond 
what is to be met with in iTpculi- 
tivated nature. 

WhoHa^»Ms'found.'^Wko^9L\ks 
a certain course^ 

Howling amidst the midnight 
«/or»i.^— Storms at night .are aiwaj^ 
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«ittended with danger and with accl^ 
dents; the poet ingeniously attributes 
to Danger the howling noises which 
are heard on stormy nights* These 
BOttncb are really made by the sudden 
rushing of the wind, and the opposi- 
tion that it meets with from the ob- 
jects it encounters : on a wide level 
plain the wind makes but little noise ; 
high in the air, it would be scarcely 
perceptible. 

Dapger is considered as sleeping 
upon a loose rock on the edge of 
a precipice, because danger^ aa a 
circumstance, exislB in such a situa- 
tion. 



^* And with him thousand pfaftntoms joined* 
Who prompt to deeds accurs'd the mind/' 

^^ And with him I, see a number 
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instttioes it was iiol; difficult, during 
the Utter years of the Freoch qk>^ 
Qatx:by, to foretell .a revolution ; nor 
was it difficult to foresee^ that slavery 
and.democratic tyranny would ensue 
in France, after the death of tiie 
king. 

Were people now, A.D. 1891, in- 
clined to believe in what is called 
judicial astrology, a man who had 
pretended to consult the stars, and 
who had predicted the erents which 
have lately happened, would have 
passed for an astrology and a prophet. 

In peaceful times men are not so 
cnrious about future events, as during 
foreign wars, or domestic tumults. 
The vulgar, not seeing any adequate 
cause for the great events which in 
such times happen before their eyes. 
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•^re apt to attribute them to celestial 

influence. This aptitude arises irqm 

the nature of the association of our 

ideas : they have heard that in former 

public 'Calamities it had beenobser^red, 

that partictrlaj: ai^aramees of the stars 

accompanied particular events; and 

when they see the appearance 'of the 

same phenomena in the heavens, they 

expect a recurrence of the same events 

upon earth. 

Tkae pleasures Melanehafy f^ve. 
And I with thee will choose to life. 

Milton in his conclusion expresses 
Bo doubt of Melancholy's power to 
bestow the pleasures he has described, 
and therefore determines to live with 
her, if she will allow him to share 
them. . . ^ 

^ 3 
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It l^ffi.airdady beeosnid, th^t ia 
ipoetry the witbaea axid the ricw, tiie 
pMsiotis, and almoM every fediog (^ 
the mind^ sre perMH^ed; that is^ 
represented and addressed lo «ai«- 
mated bdii^. 

In the ode we are going to explain^ 
Fesgr is described as a nymph, or 
sylvan goddeSs, attended by many 
c^ber ideal personages* such as Dan- 
ger, Vengca«lce, Mtirder, &c. This 
is catted an alhgorical description ; 
and the oonipamoas which the poet 
allcgoricaUy brings forward 10 tibe 
train of Fear are all such as are natu« 
rally connected with it, either as 
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4tBUti^ or effect. Danger, as a cause, 
prodiicte Fear« Feabr bfien prodtK^ 
Daikger^ as an effect. Vengeance 
justly ^^ausea Fear; aa the conae^ 
qneiilc^ of Aeveoge, wbetbei' the 
vfibrts of aoddoB rage, 6r of slow 
Malignity, are eqoaHy dreadful and 
dsl^efbos, and am frequently the 
otusea of Mtt&dery another of the 
allegorical persons here introduced. 

*' Tbou> to whom the world unkoowin 
With aUr its shadowy shapes, is showD, 
Who seest appalPd th* unreal scene. 
White Fancy lifts the veil between. 
Ah ! Pear, ah ! frantic Fear, 
I see, I see thee near ; 
I kfioiw thy burHed:S^, thy bafgarAieye, 
Like thee, I start; like thee, disordered fly : 
For lo ! what monsters in thy train appear.** 

^^ O thon^ to whom Fancy displays 
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In itervice ihtgh, . aiid :ftiilfiie9i» clesr, 

A 6 may. ^i t h, sw^etiiess throagh mi ae ear 

Dissolve me into extasies. 

And bring all Heaven before minjB eyes;" 

.-"Bat let me itewr fail at due 
times. to firequent the. drol cloisters, 
to htew'.the holy services .of religion.; 
kt me iv:atk in the long silent cloisters, 
wherel loire.tocontetnplatethe point- 
ed arches ^ud ancient pillais, which 
support the massy stry^ture ; and the 
painted windows, representing sacred 
history, and ^transmitting through 
their rich colours a dim light, suited 
to religious worship ; and let me hear 
the pealing (loud sounding) organ ac- 
companying the choir in high (full) 
service, and clear anthem, such as, 
passing through my external senses to 
my soul, may dissolve (or soften) it 



in religious extasy, ^imI loay bring 
^he joys of Ueaveo before my ittjagi- 
nation/' 

These fine lines, cover the inaccura- 
cie^ of their cpotCructioa from tran- 
sient observation. 

And love the high-emho^ed, roof. 
— And love J must refer to feet in the 
preceding lines ; the author certainly 
did not mean that his feet should love 
the architecture of the roof, and the 
music : he meaiiit 

And '\et me love the embowed roofl 

Enihowed; — ^bent like a bow» 

Antie^ — for antique* 

A&may with sweetness. — The word 
such is wanting to complete the sense. 
Young people are apt to justify in- 
accuracy of expressipn by the authority 
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of great iv9it€V9. fhefirdti^xi^ellenee 
of writing i» t(y be clear and easily^ 
understood; and accuracy of expres* 
sion, and regularity t4- CMBthictien, 
are the ekmeRts oT&at^tigible writing. 
In reading poetry, tb^ y^^g mind 
should be accustomed fo bbserve 
defects, as well as beauties, afid to 
examine why tt !» pleased^ or dis« 
pleased. 

Dne feet. — Dwc^ means, what is 
owing, and means here^ the attend^ 
ance due to religious service. Feet 
here is put for the whole person ; it 
seems scarcely necessary to enter into 
such minute expbiiatibh ; but a clear 
notion of poetical metonymy, wH! be 
useful to our pitpils when they read 
the Latin and Gireek classics* 

Cloisters pate. — Plsde in used by 
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Milton for dim. Pale colours am in- 
distinct, and have for that reason, in 
some degree, the efkd of darkness^, 
which renders strong colours indistinct. 
In the beautiful ^^em of Margaret's 
Ghost, a flhfoud is called sable. 

** An4 clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud/'* 

The poet (Mallet) wishes to con- 
trast the pale hand with the black 
shroud, and he takes advantage, for 
this purpose, of the association be- 
tween death and blackness ; for 
shrouds in our oldest poets are called 
white. 

*« Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon 
Comes in his pale shroud bleeding after, "f 

♦ Ancient Poetry, Vol. III. 

t The Braes of Yarrow-- Ancient Poetry, VoU H . 

N 
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Here a contrast is trnde hetweeA 
the whiteness of the shroud, and the 
colour of the streaming blood. 



*« And may at lart niy weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermkage, 
. The hairy gown, and mossy celU 
Where 1 may sit and rightly spelf^ 
Of every star that Heav'n doth shew^ 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do uttain 
To something like prophetic strain ; 
These pleasures Melancholy give» 
And I with thee will choose to live.*? 

" And may I at the close of life 
have some peaceful retirement, where 
I may contemplate the works of Pro- 
vidence, in the wonderful structure 
of the universe, and in the minutest 
plant that contains medicinal virtue^ 
may I thus acquire from experience 
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tibe fvower of foreteliing what is Itkelj 
%o happen in future^ by my know- 
ledge of the past. If, MeJancholy, 
thou wilt give me these solid piea^ 
suTes of the uaderstanding, with tbee^ 
I will choose to iive* 

:: Rightly spell. 



Of every. star that, Heaven doth shew^ 
Spell. — Endeavour to discover the 
meailing of. Formerly, even near 
the time of Milton, mankind were in* 
clined to believe that the stars had 
some influence upon hunian events. 
Men of good sense, who were versed 
in history, and who had acquired the 
habit of tracing events back to their 
•causes, could frequently, when simi- 
lar circumstances began again to 
actuate mankind, foretell the events 
*^hich were likely to happen ; for 
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insUUIoes it was Hot: difficult, during 
the latter years of the French tno- 
oarcby) to foretell .a revolution ; nor 
was jt difficult to foresee, that slavery 
and. democratic tyranny would ensue 
in France, after the (kath of th^ 
king. 

Were people now, A. D. 1891, in- 
clined to believe in what is caUed 
judicial astrology, a man who had 
pretended to consult the stars, and 
who bad predicted the events which 
have lately happened, would have 
passed for an astrology and a prophet. 

In peaceful times men are not sq 
c<irious about future events, as during 
foreign wars, or domestic tumults. 
The vulgar, not seeing any adequate 
cause for the great events which in 
such times happen before their eyes, 
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a.re apt to attribute them to celestial 

infliiience. This i^ititude arises frQm 

the nature of the association of our 

ideas : they have heard that in former 

public calamities it had beenobsenred, 

that particular appearances of the stars 

accompanied particular events; and 

wrfaen they see the iqppearance of the 

same phenomena in the heavens, they 

expect a recurrence of the same events 

upon earth. 

These pleasures MeUmehoiif give. 
And I with thee will choose to live* 

Milton in his conclusion expresses 
no doubt of Melancholy^s power to 
bestow the pleasures he has described, 
and therefore determines to live with 
her, if she will allow^ 
them. 



"''■**i 
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COLLINS'* ^^ ODE. TO FBAR/' 



It faasafardady beeo said, th^t in 
•poetry the nrtues and the vicm, ibe 
jpassiotis, and almost every fediag of 
the mivtAi un perMi^ed; that is» 
repfasented and addressed as aai- 
mated beings* 

In the ode we are going to explaini 
Fe^if is described as a nynaph, or 
sylvan g€>ddeS8, attended by many 
odier ideal personages^ siKih as Dan- 
gler, Vengeaniee» Mtirder, &c. Tbi» 
k catted aa aHUg&rical description; 
and the compamoM which tfae poet 
alkgoricaity brings forward ia the 
train of Fear are all such as are natu« 
rally connected with it, either as 
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4tflute or effect. Dari^, as a cause, 
prodncte Fear« Feetar 6Aen prodti^eB 
JOsiikger, as ao effect. yeiig;ean<^ 
justly Causes Fear; as die canse» 
quenlcte of Aeyeoge, wbet^ the 
vfibrts of saddsii rage, or of slow 
matig^Dity, are equally dreadful and 
dsl^efbos, and am frequently the 
onuses of MnMery adother of Ai 
aMegorica] persons here introduced. 

** TttoU) to whom the world wikoown. 
With all its shadowy shapes, is shown, 
Who seest appall'd th* unreal scene, 
\Vliile Fancy lifts the veil between. 
Ah ! Fear, ah ! frantic Pear, 
I see, I see thee near ; 
I know thy burti^ s|^, thy haggard eye. 
Like thee, I start; like thee, disordered fly : 
For lo ! what monsters in thy train appear.** 

^^ O thou, to whom Fancy displays 
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do much to the passions of men, and 
the concerns of princes and politi- 
cians, that a person must have what 
is called a knowledge of the world, 
and must have had some experience 
of the effects of human passions, 
before he can perceive the beauties, 
or have a relish for the excellencies 
of Shakspeare. The Speech of the 
Chief Justice, in the Second Part 
of Henry the Fourth, is in some 
measure free from these difficulties ; 
and it is selected for the purpose of 
introducing the style and manner of 
Shakspeare to our young readers. 

Shakspeare wrote dramatic pieces 
upon the history of England ; they 
are now called plays, though for- 
merly they were called histories; 
each of them takes in several years ; 
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and they carry the imagiaatton of the 
spectator from England to F^rance^ 
and back again, many times in the 
spaKne.of one night* Henry tb& 
Fomth IS' one of tltese draa>as; it 
iDcltides a great part of bis reigHy 
aidd concludes with his death, and 
with' the coronation of bis son H^nry 
the Fifth. 

Henry the. Fifth, when fHriace of 
Wales, was wild^ and, in the di3« 
gyaceftd society of Sir John Falstafif, 
JPoias, d»d other idkr% c:ommitted 
several offences against the laws; 
some of his attendants bad been 
taken up by tbe olBc^s of justice, 
ibr a riot, and were brought before tbe 
chief justice. Sir Wiitiam Gaseoigne. 
-—While titt^ were in cour^ prince 
Hmry can)e>* aad rudely demanded 
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that they should be released. The 
chief justice refused. The prince 
insulted, and, it is supposed, even 
struck the judge. The chief justice 
with great dignity kept hi& seat upon 
the bench, and in the authoritative 
tone of a man, to whom the execu- 
tion of the laws is intrusted, he re- 
buked the prince, and ordered him to 
be taken into custody. To this the 
prince, recollecting his duty, becom- 
ingly submitted. After the death of 
his father, when he became king, 
Ihe nation expected he would. give 
himself up to amusement and intem- 
perance ; but on the contrary, he 
immediately assumed the deportment 
and conduct of a wise monarch, and, 
dismissing from his presence his for- 
^n* companions, instead of dh^iftc* 
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ing the chief justice, who had com- 
mitted him, he thanked him for the 
firmness and dignity with which he 
had executed the laws, and conferred 
great favours upon him. The speech 
which is inserted in Enfield's Speaker 
from Shakspeare, is addressed to the 
chief justice by Henry the Fifth, 
after he became king ; and it contains 
excellent sentiments of prudence and 
justice, conveyed in expressive and 
enei^etic language. But as there are 
many words and phrases in Shak- 
speare, that are out of use at present, 
young people at first do not perfectly 
understand him, and therefore cannot 
feel his beauties* With the view 
of accustoming the eye and ear to 
ancient English, the following note 
from an old author is introduced : 
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** Tjie moste renouned prince, 
kynge Henry the Fyfte, late kynge 
of Englande, durynge the lyfe of his 
father, was noted to be tiers and of 
wanton courage ; it bappei^d ^at 
one of his serttauntes, whonar he well 
fauoured, ww, for felony by him 
committed, airained at the kynge's 
b^inche, wli^reof the prince being 
aduertiised and incensed by tygbts 
persones abonte him, in ftuious i^age 
came hastily to the barre, where bis 
seniaunt stode as a prisoner, and 
onxRBauoded hym to be ungyued and 
set at libertie : wb^eat aU men were 
abashed, reserued the chiefe jdsticfe, 
who humbly exhorted the prince to be 
contented^ that his serua^M mougbt 
be ordredaccordynge to tbe aunciente 
lawes of this redme ; ot if be wdde 
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hauve hym saued from the rigour of 
the lawes, that he shulde opteyne, 
if he mought, of the kynge his father 
his gratious pardon, wherby no lawe 
or iwtyce shulde be derogate. With 
whiche answere the prince nothynge 
appeased, but rather more inflamed, 
endeuored himselfe to take away his 
seruaunt* The iudge considering the 
perillous example, and inconuenience 
that mought therby insue, with a 
valyant spirite and courage, com- 
manded the prince, upon his alege- 
ance, to leaue the prisoner and depart 
his way ; with which commandment 
the prince being set all in a fury, all 
chafed and in a terrible manner came 
vp to the place of iugement, m^i 
thynking that he wold haue slayne 
the iuge, or haue done to hym some 
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damage ; but the iuge sittynige styll 
without mouing^declaringthemaie^tie 
of the kynge's place of iugement, 
and with an assured aiid bolde coun-* 
t^iannce sayd to the prince these 
wordes foUowyog-** S3rr, remembre 
yourselfe. I kepe here the place of 
the kynge your souemine lorde and 
father, to whota ye owe double obe- 
dience; wherfore eftesoones in his 
name I charge you desyste of your 
wylfialness and vnlauful) enterprise^ 
and from hensforth giue good ex* 
ample to those whyche hereafter shall 
be your propre subiects.*-'And nowe 
£:>ryour contejoapte and disobedienee^ 
goe you to the prysone ctf the kynge's 
benche, wherevnto I commytte you, 
and remayne ye there prisoner vntyll 
the pleasure of the kynge your father 
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be further knowen* — With whiche 
wordas being abariied, and also won- 
drynge.at the meruaylou^ g^aw^^j of 
that worshypfulle JMStyce^ the noble 
prince layii^ his wa^n apapty doynge 
reuer^nce^ departed, and weat to the 
kynge's benche, as he was com- 
manded. Wheneat hiii seruauntes des- 
daynynge, came and shewed* to the 
kynge all the hole affaire. — ^^^herea^ 
lie awhyles studyenge aftey ; as^ a man 
all jrauy^ied with gladnesse^ holdynge 
his ^en and hatides vp towawfe 
H«<ieii Imdded, mjing with aiWUde 
voice, ' O mercyfuU .Gad J how 
tOQChfj am I aboiie^sjil oth^r men 
bounde to your :i*fi»ite goodnes, 
specially foi thsit ye haue gyuwme 
aiuge, who feareth not to. mnilstQr 
iustice : and also a soDaf)i\\wl«^. ;cah 
svffre semUably and ob^ JMstyce-'* 
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• << Henet and Loeb Chief Justice. 

** Chief Just.-^l tan assured, if I be mea^ 
sured rightly* 
Your majesty hath oo just cause to hate me." 

Measured^-^here mesns judged of. 

** /fatfy.—- No I might a prince of my great 

hopes forget 
The great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to 

prison 
Th* immediate heir of England ! was this easy ? 
May this be washed in Letkcy and forgotten !" 

Might a prince. — ^Might here 
means could. 

Of my great hopes. — ^That had 
hopes of being king. 

Was this easy. — Gentle or easy to 
be borne. 

May this he wished in Lethe.-^ 
"^he ancients supposed that the \^ateni 
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of Lethe, the river of Hell, produced 
forgetfulness. 



*' Ch. Just. — I then did use the person of 

your ikther ; 
The image c^ his power lay then in me. 
And in th' administration of his law» 
While I was busy for the common-wealth. 
Your highness pleased to forget my placej 
The majesty and pow*r of law and justice. 
The image of the king, whom I presented. 
And struck me in the very seat of justice ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority. 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wt«ring now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice froin your awful beneh. 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That giiards the peace and safety of your 

person; 
Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal imagcf. 
And mock your workings in a second body/* 
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^' r then Ffepresented the person oi 
your father (who is supposed to be 
present in this court of justice) ; his 
power was than in me, aqd whilst I 
was administering tbe kws, and busy 
for the commons-weal (fbr tbe com-^ 
'mon good), your highness forgot my 
office-^forgot the power and majesty 
of the }atw« aiwJ of justice-^ypu.for* 
got your iathep, wboia I represented, 
aik! istftfck' th6 ori the bench of jti». 
tice ; whereupon^ 1 boldly lexerted 
my authority, and sent you to a 
pri$p«, .If you .think; this wrongs 
you mmA be oontented when now 
you weaf the gartetid L(the crown), 
to h^ve your son set your decrees at 
nought, to have him pull down the 
authority pf jpm; ji^^gm^t^seat, to 
trip atid stop th^ clirreiiit course of 
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law, and to take off the edge and 
power of the sword of justice, which 
guards the peace and safety of your 
person ; nay more, you mtist submit 
to have your son affront your own 
royal image, represenled and acting 
in the person of the judge, whom 
you substitute in your place. Ques- 
tion your royal thoughts ; make the 
case your own ; suppose yourself a 
father, and that you bad a son ; sup- 
pose that you heard your dignity 
acomed, and that you saw your laws 
disdained; then imagine me taking 
3^)ur part, .a«d by your power, in- 
herent in me, 6rlencing your son. 
After having brought tliese images 
before your mind, and after cool con- 
sideration, pass sentence upon me: 
and as you are a king, apeak not as a 
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private person, but in the dignity of 
your public capacity, and declare 
what I have done unbecomii^ of my 
office, my person, or your sove- 
reignty/^ 

Your highness. — Highness is now 
a title of honour or respect addressed 
in England to the sons or daughters 
of the king ; formerly it was also 
used in addressing the king or queen. 

Pleased. — Were pleased, or chose. 

/ gave bold way. — I gave way 
boldly to the sense of the duties of 
my office. 

If the deed were ill. — /// )vas for- 
merly used for wrongs or body in 
common conversation, and is now 
used in compound words: ill-behaved, 
ilUmanners, ill-luck, ill-natured, &c. 
//, before words which begin with /, 
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.stands for in^ or not, as illfberal, not 
liberal ; illegal, not legal. • 

The garland. — Shakspeare, in two 
or tfcnee places, calls the crown the 
garkfind. 

Set ai noughL-^Make nothing of. 
Nought, or naughty, is used forlmd; 
tiiat iS) good for nothing: the word 
nmagbt, or nougJit, comes from aught^ 
any thing ; naughty not any thing.* 

And mock your working in a 
second body. — ^You naust be con- 
tented to have your son mock your 
working, that, is, your power a<?^i)^ 

* The. %ure 0, in .aailbme^ic, W ei^tted neliglit, 
because it does not Fepresent any number, but is 
employed to note or mark the place or column, wliich 
oJkiMr fig«ra» beUmf tft-^10&* 

\ iath« place or coIuumi of hundreds. 

or nolhingf, in the column of tens. 

5 id the coluimi of ones, ot utaita. 

Q 3 
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in the person of a judge, who is your 
second self or body. 

Question yowr royal thoughts. — 
Reflect on your own noiind as a king. 

Be now the father. — Change 
places with your own father, and 
suppose that you had a son, who 
conducted himself as you did ; place 
him before your eyes, slighting your 
laws, &c. 

After this cold considerancej sen- 
tence me. — After this cool consider- 
ation, determine whether I acted 
wrongly or rightly. 

Liege's sovereignty. — Liege pro- 
perly means a person to whom a 
certain duty or obedience is owing. 
Formerly, after the conquest of Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror, the 
land of the kingdom was divided 
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amongst his followers, or vassals, in 
the same manner that lands were 
usually divided upon the continent. 
Every man, instead of paying rent in 
money for the land which he held, 
was bound to supply the person from 
whom he held it, with a certain 
number of armed men, on horseback, 
or on foot. The person to whom he 
owed this service was called his liege 
lord. Persons who were themselves 
princes frequently had liege lords 
over them; in particular, the em- 
peror of Germany had a great number 
of princes and dukes for his vassals, 
who w^re all bound to him as their 
Uc^e lord. 
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^*King £f«lf3^-nYofl are right, Justice ; aiHl 
you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword. 
And I do wish your honours may increase. 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obty you, as 1 did : 
8u shall I live to speak my father's wotds*^ 

Happy am I» that hava a map so boldt 
That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
And no less happy having such a son, 
That would deliver up his greatness so, 
Ifdo the hand of justice.** 

The first line of tbifi speech caimot 
be put into plainer prose than as it 
stands in the origiiial.-*-^^ Yoo are 
right, Jt»tice; aad vm weigh this 
well; t^refbfe ^on<iDiie in your 
^ffice, deciding whaf is right ni 
wrong, and determining between the 
weights of different evidence and 
aiguments, as a person weighs things 
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in scales to determine their value, 

and execute justice as you did on 

me; and I wish your honours, may 

increase during a long life, and that 

you may see a son of mine obey you 

as I did, if he offend as I have done. 

1 shall then gladly repeat what my 

father said of me — ^ 1 am Jiiappy to 

have a judge who is bold enough Xo 

execute the laws against my own 

son, and no less happy to have a 

son that submitted, in such a wise 

manner, to the hand of justice//' 

Therefore still hear the balance 
and the sword. — The chief justice of 
the king's bench has neither a balance 
(a pair of scales), nor a sword, carried 
before him ; but the allegorical figure 
of Justice is represented in painting 
and statuary, by a female figure blind* 
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fold, to show that Justice should nc^ 
respect the persons of pe<ypie ; with 
a balance in her left tiand) to denote 
that ^le weighs carefully befixe she 
determines; and with a sword in Jaer 
right hand, to denote that Justice can 
punish offenders with the sword of 
the law.. The Roman magistrates 
bad axes surrounded widi rods, car- 
ried before them, b» emblems of 
punishment; the rods ta punish 
smaller offem^es, the axe to punish 
greater crimes with death* Thoogh 
the judges have not swords carried 
before titem, yet the king, who is the 
head of the law, and who is repre-- 
sented by tiie chief justice of the 
king's bench, has the sword of state 
carried before him on days of cere-, 
mony. 
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You condmitted me ; 



For which 1 do commit iuto your hand 

Th' unstain'd sword, that you have us*d to 

bear ; 
With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bttld gu0t and impaftlal •pirit. 
Which you have done 'gainst me--*Thede is 

my hand : 
You shall be as a father to my youth, 
My Voice shall sound as you do prompt my ear> 
And I will itoop and humble my intents 
To your «elKpraetis'd# wise directions/* 

^' You committed me to prison ; 
for whicli) bold and dignified conduct 
I entrust to your hand the sword of 
Justice, which you used to bear, 
and which never was stained by any 
injustice, whilst in your care ; at the> 
same time putting you in mind, tor 
use it hereafter, with the same cou« 
mge, justice, and impartiality, with' 
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which you U8e4 it* s^inst me.-— 
There is my hand : you shall be a 
father to me; I will publish such 
decrees as you advise, and I wilt 
submit my will to your experience 
and wisdom/^ 



'You committed me ; 



For which I do commit into your haadm 

' Here the words committed, s^it to 
gaol, and commit, entrust, are pur- 
posely employed to make a kind of 
jingle in the sound, a kind of pun, 
or double meaning, of which authors 
of bad taste are fond* Shakspeare 
condescended to employ this false- 
ornament in 4iis best plays ; but it 
cannot be justified even by his audlo- 
rity/ 

7%' unstained inrortf.-^-Unstained 
i^-e has. a secret reference to theblood* 
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which the sword of justice may be 
supposed to have shed. This i% not 
a pun, but a just metaphor. The 
variable meaning of words is, in argu^ 
ment and reasoning, the chief source 
of error and confusion ; but in poe- 
try it contributes to diversify and 
ornament. Pure, unstained blood, 
means, in general, nobility unsullied 
by crimes or dishpnourable actions ; 
but the unstained sword of justice 
means not stained with pure and in>- 
nocent blood. The blood of the 
guilty does not stain the sword of 
the law. 

With this remembrance. — Hoping 
that you Will remember. 

There is my hand. — I give you 
my hand ; I shake hands with you, 
as a pledge or token of my promise. 

R 
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SiMp and hutnhte mtf intemis.-r^ 
Lower and moderaiee my mte»|s or 
intentions by your adv'ice. 



*« And, princes all, believe me, I beseech ydti ; 
My fatker^6'go]ieintb)H&gV«ivc(; andt^bi 
His tofqii ii^aH my mid ^ffffi^fsm » i - 
For with bis.spint sadly I 8ifrviv<^, . ; , . 
To. paock the e^^^pectations of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to rase oiit 
ttbtteri opinion, which hath writ me down 
Alter iiiy^^eiiiing*^ 'J- 

*' And, princes, believ? me, my 
father has carried my wild^iess and 
youthful foUies into his grave with 
hiih*, for all my former a^egtions 



expiatory ^acrifiqe^ bu( at thig is^ot % fit place for 
•uch a discussion, I must refer my yonng readers, for 
an explanatkii], to their ^teoepton. 



w ptope^ities: lie th^re;, i^Qd.hi^ 
9^^£^pjri^.ltve3 in me, to disapppiiyt 
t)ie expectation which the world has 
of my being a dissipated monarchy 
and to contradict prophecies land 
opinions which were formal from my 
forWW conduct.^' 

/ Torweaut rotien o/>iWdn*— Un- 
sdund opinion. Thid seems to be a 
bad metaphor. 
- i t tu uu '^Meh ha$h writ me d^wn 
After my seemng.^^ 

Which has written and fixed in the 
memory of the people. The memory 
is often compared to a book or tablet^ 
in which Jthings are written down. — 
The ancients had wooden tables, 
covered very thinly with wax, upon 
which they wrote with a pointed iron, 
called a style; whence comes the 
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word style, or manner of writing. 
As we do not know how ideas are 
remembered, we are obliged to speak 
metaphorically when we describe the 
operations of memory ; and it is a 
very natural metaphor, to suppose the 
memory to be like a waxed tablet, 
upon which ideas might be engraved, 
and from which they might be easily 
effaced. We speak of warm images 
melting into the soul— of ideas melt- 
ing away from the memory :— 

*^ Where beams of warn^imag^nation play. 
The memory's soft figures melt away." 

Pope. 



^ Though my tide of blood 



Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now. 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea. 
Where it shall mingle with the floods of state, 
And flow henceforth in fonnal majesty/' 
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** Though the tide of my blood 
hath flowed proudly hitherto, it now 
begins to ebb; and, instead of de- 
parting farther from the great sea of 
public duty, it will henceforth return, 
and mingle with the great ocean of 
state concerns ; and when it again 
flows, it shall flow tnsye^tically." 

This id » bold metaphor ; that is. 
to say, a metaphor which goes farthec 
beyond than the degree of resem- 
blance that is usual itx metaphorei4 
The Wood flowb ftom the heart, and 
returns lio it; the. waves flow frpoi 
the sea) and ebb from the.^ote to tb^ 
sea again ; so far there is m mnlogy 
between the waves ^nd the blood ; 
biit' the. jioet go^s.beyond'thi^ atia- 
logy, and says, the title oiFbloorfflo.>irT 
ing ptt>udly.froHHth€ pfja oi^xm^tyi 
b3 
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had, during its vigorous course, for- 
gotten the dignity of its origin ; but 
now it ebbs, and, turning back to 
the sea, mixes again with the ocean 
of majesty, from which it shall here- 
after flow with becoming dignity. 

Mingle with the floods of state — 
might perhaps have some remote 
allusion to the meeting of the parlia- 
ment of the states, or estates, as 
they are sometimes called ; in which 
meeting of all the streams of power 
the true majesty of the English go- 
vernment consists. In the next sen- 
tence Henry speaks of calling the 
parliament. 

** Now call we oar high court of parliament. 
And let as choose such limbs of noble council. 
That the great bod j of our state may go 
^ In equal rank with the best governed nnHiMi 
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That war» or peace, or botb at once» may be 

A9 things acquainted and familiar to us. 

In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. 

[To Lord Chief Justice.^ 
Our coronation done, we will accite 
(As I before remember'd) all our state ; 
And (Heav*n consigning to my good intents) 
No prince^ nor peer, shall havej ust cause to say, 
Heav'n shorten Harry* $ happy life one day !*' 

" Now we will call our high court 
of parliament, and we will choose 
such counsellors as shall, like limbs, 
support the state, and carry it forward 
in equal progress with the best govern- 
ed nation ; so that war or peace, or 
both at once, may become familiar 
to my people; among which coun- 
sellors, you, revered sir (speaking to 
the chief justice), shall be one of the 
foremost. As soon as our coronation 
is pver, we will call this parliament, 
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as I have already said, and (with the 
favour 6f HeAven) tto prince, or 
J)eer, shall have just cause to pray to 
Heaven to shorten their king Henry's 
happy life/' 

NonD Mil it^.^^Kir^ say ^^, in:* 
stead of /, because they reprefeeiit 
their whole kingdoms. 

iE%A^durt4-^GoUrtprop€a:lyoieans 
th^ buikiing or place wbeie any so^ 
lalnni assembly is hald^ and is iii0i* 
tepbQricsIly U9^d for the assembly 

A% things acqumnied andftmiliur 
ta li#.-^The construction of this lint 
is faulty : aqqu^iatctd to is not wuai ;; 
we s^y, ac^ufiiuted mith, 

Mme fortlfiMt tendi-^Tofatve a 
hV\^ in any thing is A. familiar esc- 
"WevwofK ito hftv!$ a fbremost hai^ is 
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a metaphor naturally ansiiig from this 
phrase. 

Accite. — Call together. 

Before remember d. — Mentioned 
before. 

Heaven consigning. — Consenting 
to. 

Through the whole of this latter 
part of Henry's speech, he unfolds 
what he intended at the commence* 
ment of his reign. In a former part 
of the play, his father advises him to 
keep the minds of his people busy, 
lest they should examine too nicely 
into his title to the cr^wn. Henry, 
in pursuance of his counsel, had 
determined to make war in France ; 
and, to obtain the good-will of his 
people, he cast oflT Falstaff, and his 
former idle companions, and as8¥— *" 
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hifli fccotbers iaoui t&te ndbiiitj^ tbut he 
will assume the state and policy of ^ 
king ; and he tttkes die best and ear- 
liest oppdrttiiiity xof gii^og a proof of 
his sincerity, by honouring the chief 
justLce^ and promisii^ to foliow his 
counsel. This was particulariy suited 
to his design of going abroad i for 
^ iehief justice of the king's bench 
vtm usually, in those times, regent 
(or governor) of the kingdotUy during 
the kidg's absence. 



THE END. 



t, d. HANSAM), 
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